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HE significance of a graphological sign increases in proportion 

to the intensity of its form and the frequency of its appearance. 

Sub strokes connecting letters within a word can be equally re- 
garded as starting or ending sub strokes; sub strokes connecting 
parts of a letter are called connecting sub strokes. 

Nearly all of the graphological observations published in this 
book are of an original character ; but few of them—those pertain- 
ing to Part Ethic exclusively—can be found in other books, and 
these few even had to be intensely modified. 


VOLUNTARY THINKING 


The most perfect form of voluntary thinking is logical thinking—/e., the 
capacity of deducting from one or more known facts an unknown cause respect- 
ively consequent. The graphological sign of this capability is omission of starting 
and ending sub strokes. Examples for this manner of writing can be seen in 
Scheme A. I. and B. I. 

Illustrated Examples from handwritings of famous personalities : 

VIRCHOW TALLEYRAND DU BOIS REYMOND 
GLADSTONE GERHART HAUPTMANN SALISBURY 

It must be emphasized that many signs do not show intellectual gift, but in- 
tellectual training only, and indicate a mind that has learned to exercise its powers. 

The most perfect form of undertaking will power is called energy—i.e., the 
capacity of discerning amongst several possible actions of seemingly equal worth 
one as the most important, and of carrying it out without delay. The grapho- 
logical sign of such will power is enlargement of left-handed ending and connecting 
intermediate strokes. 

Examples from handwritings of famous personalities: 

BISMARCK WASHINGTON McKINLEY 
WAGNER HAESELER LIVINGSTONE 

In contrast to these energetic handwritings a few examples of writings of 
undecided, weak characters may be given. 
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A Phrenological Analysis 


OF THE REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D., A LEADER OF THOUGHT. 


Some men are born leaders. They 
stand out in bold relief, as individual 
entities. They mould the individual 
thought of a large number of individ- 
uals, and through their sympathies in 
the great Cosmopolitan needs of the 
universe, they are able to carry with 
them more than ordinary thought and 
interest by swaying the minds of thou- 
sands of their fellows through their 
spoken and written words. 

In fact all great minds have this 
centralizing power, and so uncon- 
sciously do they work, that very often 
when a friend speaks of the great work 
they are doing, they are inclined to 
think that their friend is trying to flat- 
ter them, for large minds do not stop 
to consider the extent of their useful- 
ness; they are impelled onward like a 
mighty torrent; to look back would be 
to lose time, and to lose time would 
mean the leaving undone of some im- 
portant item on their programme. 
The more modest the great mind is, the 
more difficult it is for anyone to prop- 
erly lay before that person a true ex- 
tent of his public efforts. When meet- 
ing people of special talent, we have 
often been struck with the extreme 


modesty they have shown, with regard 
to their individual success. 

The world, however, claims (more 
perhaps from an historic standpoint 
than any other), that a record should 
be given from time to time of the work 
that has been accomplished by men of 
letters, men of learning in various 
directions, men of action, men of 
thought, and men of critical ability. 

In men of Dr. Savage’s type we have 
great individuality of character, in- 
dependence of thought, persistency ‘of 
mind, conscientious scruples, keen sym- 
pathies for others, wonderful power to 
classify facts, a love of analogy, a fact 
gatherer, and a man with great ver- 
satility of mind to act, to work and to 
think. 

Were we inclined to think that size 
of head counted in the race for ideas, 
we should be inclined to enlarge on the 
scientific fact that his head measures 
twenty-three inches in circumference, 
by fourteen and a half in height and 
fourteen and a half in length, while his 
weight is only one hundred and sixty- 
five pounds, and height five feet nine 
and a half inches. Relatively speaking 
(as all things more or less nowadays 
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are brought down to a certain ratio), 
we find that the brain cells in such an 
individual are multiplied somewhat at 
the expense of his bodily strength. 
Were he to weigh two hundred pounds, 
the balance would be on the side of 
either constitutional strength and ac- 
tivity, or possibly vital stamina in the 
form of a predominance of flesh over 
bone and muscle. Could we tip the 
scales down in Dr. Savage’s case at a 
hundred and seventy-five to eighty 
pounds, we would find less. of a drain 
upon the physical powers than at 
present. Hig mind is so keen, and his 
brain so active, that he does not per- 
ceive how he uses up his storehouse of 
vitality until it is almost exhausted ; 
then he has to cry a halt, much to his 
own disappointment. Nothwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, he possesses remark- 
able recuperative power, and it must be 


a noticeable feature in his life work. 


that he is able, through his wiriness 
and grit, to rebound with wonderful 
rapidity and recover his exhaustion 
with a little rest. 

We made the remark when examin- 
ing his head that he must have come 
from rather an unusually long-lived 
ancestry, and with his characteristic 
frankness he said: “ My father was 
able to read at ninety without glasses, 
my mother was eighty-eight, and my 
grandmother on my father’s side lived 
to be one hundred years old.” 

We believe, however, that Dr. Savage 
has put in two to one of many of his 
working years, up to the present period 
of life, and that even if he does not live 
to be one hundred, one can safely multi- 
ply his span of life by an algebraic 
sum, which will show more clearly the 
proportions ef what he has accom- 
plished than by any other way. His 
Vitativeness is one of the largest 
cerebral organs he possesses, and per- 
haps this is the secret of his continued 
marvellous mental activity. 

He is a scientific inquirer into facts, 
and remembers ideas much better than 
verbatim reports, names, words, ete. 
He loves accuracy of statement, rather 
than philosophic theories, and therefore 
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he drives at facts and endeavors to 
present these to his hearers, instead of 
any speculative form of dogma. His 
power to classify, compare, contrast, 
and remember by analogy or sugges- 
tion, is fifty per cent. better than his 
verbal memory of unassociated, uncon- 
nected facts; in fact he has a much 
better memory of ideas than of little 
things or names connected with events. 
He is essentially an analyst, and this 
applies to intellectual subjects, rather 
than to any chemical formula. Had he 
chosen the profession of law, he would 
have made an excellent analytical in- 
terpreter of legal matters, and he would 
have dissected the testimony of wit- 
nesses, and he would have classified his 
facts connected with every case that he 
considered; he has the true lawyer’s 
type of mind that enables him as a 
speaker or writer to attract the in- 
dividual attention of the thoughtful 
listener. 

Although he has a keen sense of wit, 
yet it is not of that order that simply 
likes to amuse and entertain others. 
He prefers to use his humor through ~ 
intellectual wit, for when he gives way 
to wit, he says something that is keen 
and pointed, and has common sense in 
it; thus his power for repartee is a 
striking factor of his as a speaker. 

He is logical, and one end of his 
arguments corresponds with the other 
end. He is: not one to lead you into 
a labyrinth of visionary speculative 
thought, and leave you there, without 
pointing the way to a clearer under- 
standing of the road you have trav- 
elled. He is in this respect quite 
unique. and so individual in his way of 
presenting a subject, that he does not 
copy anyone. 

Music has a charm for him, in that 
it soothes his mind, and helps him to 
understand the melody of life and the 
light and shade of all musical sounds 
in Nature. There are times when 
music appeals to him very distinctly, 
though he does not appear to have suffi- 
cient musical talent to take it up as a 
profession. 

One of his largest moral qualities 
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gives him his strict sense of justice and 
an ever present consciousness of duty 
in the smaller, as well as the larger 
affairs of life. He has not what one 
might call an easy conscience that can 





THE REV. 


be satisfied to allow things to slip along, 


without troubling himself whether 
they will be carried out or not. When 


duty calls him, he feels he must be on 
the spot and superintend the carrying 
out of certain work, plans or self- 
imposed duties. The man with an 
easy conscience may slip through life 
without paying his dues as he goes 
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along, but he does not get so much out 
of life, and the pivot upon which he re- 
volves is not a safe or satisfactory one. 
Dr. Savage does not weave a garment, 
and let a stitch down here and there. 


SAVAGE. 


His machinery makes a firm web, and 
consequently there are no weak places 
in the fabric that he produces. 
Another salient characteristic shows 
itself in his firm resolve to carry out 
the work he has set himself to do, 
whatever that work may be. He is not 
a man to falter or to recant, but pushes 
forward as far as divine and human 
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possibilities allow him to go, though 
we believe that of late years his ex- 
perience has been of great service to 
him in moderating his zeal to his power 
of endurance. In other words, we 
mean that where mere volition guided 
him in a thing when he was a young 
man, now the added help of his scien- 
tific mind assists him in promulgating 
his plans, and in setting forth his 
ideas. 

He is not a man who changes his 
opinion as often as the weathercock 
turns its head; in fact he has great 
strength of resistance and wonderful 
perseverance, which has enabled him 
to conquer many difficulties, and solve 
many problems which he otherwise 
would not have been able to do without 
his exceptional will power. Even his 
constitution has been considerably 
strengthened at times, through his will 
power and energy which he has held in 
reserve, and many young men must 
have been helped by his strong moral 
bias and tenacious beliefs. 

Ceremonies do not have much 
weight with him; he would rather cut 
them out than add them to his every- 
day life. Simplicity has much more 
charm for him, and he is attracted by 
it; hence the simplicity of the country 
life, when compared with the conven- 
tionalities and the artificialism which 
surrounds one in the city has more 
weight with him, and if he had his 
choice, he would always embrace the 
natural interpretation of things to the 
stilted, artificial and unnatural meth- 
ods, which are so much in use and 
favor at the present day? 

Character stands higher in his esti- 
mation than reputation, and were he to 
consult anyone for a special object, or 
were he anxious to collect information 
concerning certain topics, he would go 
to the best authority, even if that per- 
son was not Governor of the State in 
which he lived, or a President of a 
Trust Company, or a financial business 
man. The coat that a man wears has 
less sway with him than the knowl- 
edge he has stored; so with Divine in- 
spiration, he seeks it direct, rather than 
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through an agency, human or other- 
wise, and when he feels inspired on any 
subject, one may be sure that it is the 
genuine article. He is broad-minded, 
and does not levy a tax upon others if 
they do not agree with him, but he has 
a particular personal and logical per- 
suasiveness that attracts and draws per- 
sons to his way of considering the 
matter. It is on this account he should 
be a leader; a pleader for the right ; an 
instrument for good, and an upholder 
of truth. 

The faculties that are not so marked 
in Dr. Savage are those that are rec- 
ognized by Phrenologists as the organs 
of Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Continuity and Eventuality. The 
gustatory centre is not a strongly ac- 
centuated one; therefore he spends less 
time in thinking about what he is going 
to eat than many men; nor is he a man 
who works on a business plan of giving 
so much for the return he receives in 
hard cash. He will never make an 
ordinary business man, in the usual 
sense of the term. When giving to 
others, he gives freely, without regard 
for the quart measure, and needs some- 
one to pay more attention to his ma- 
terial affairs, than he is inclined to do 
for himself. 

His small Continuity makes him ver- 
satile, and capable of passing from one 
phase of life to another in quick suc- 
cession, and were it not for his per- 
sistency of mind and his will power, he 
would be more liable than he is to be 
drawn away into the labyrinth of many 
interests that continually besiege a 
central city church, and it is largely 
through his keen sense of order that he 
is able to regulate his work on a scien- 
tific plan, and execute the multiplicity 
of duties and calls upon his time. He 
is methodical, and he likes everything 
to go with clock-work regularity when 
he has a hand in the arrangement or 
carrying out of the thing. He uses his 
organ of Order in a mental, as well as 
a material way, for he lays out his 
ideas with some distinct plan before 
him, and knows when he has said 
enough, or elaborated his thought suffi- 
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ciently for his hearers to carry it away 
with them, 

As a public man, he shows great in- 
dependence of thought, but he has not 
sufficient Self-confidence and should 
cultivate more of this element, in order 
that he may have more peace of mind 
at the outset of any work, When he 
warms to any subject, he entirely loses 
himself in it, but he has much self-dis- 
trust at the outset of any new enter- 
prise, however well he may have suc- 
ceeded in the past. 

As a man among men he will there- 
fore be known for his strong, scientific 
bent of mind, his clear, logical argu- 
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ments, his firm and persistent efforts, 
his distinctly thought-out conscientious 
principles, his versatility of mind, his 
love of law and order, his broad sym- 
pathies for the sufferings of humanity, 
his inspiration to think and act on the 
spur of the moment, his keen appre- 
ciation for wit and his spiritual insight 
into the problems of life. 

He has decided gifts as a speaker, 
writer, pleader, judge in the high 
Court of Appeals, especially in the line 
of equity and justice, and as a minister 
of independent thought, interpreting 
the truth as it appeals to him. 

J. A. Fow er. 





Practical Value of Physiognomy. 


Everything should be popularized 
and patronized in proportion as it may 
be useful to the public. In other 
words, where any given material object, 
element of truth or class of facts is 
seen to be capable of improving man- 
kind the people should be induced to 
realize its good and a demand created 
for its use according to the benefits to 
be derived. Compared with other lines 
of knowledge, there is no question but 
that the branch of science known as 
Physiognomy might be highly benefi- 
cial to all intelligent persons, and, 
therefore, ought to be made familiar 
among them. The way to promulgate 
its usefulness is to thoroughly interest 
the people in it by acquainting them. of 
its nature and convincing them of its 
general utility. All writers who are 
versed in its principles and all enter- 
prising publishers, as well as others in- 
terested in human welfare, will most 
assuredly lend a hand in this noble 
work. 

The term, “ Physiognomy,” is a com- 
pound of two Greek words, one mean- 
ing to know, and the other meaning 
nature, and hence literally signifies a 
knowledge of nature. In a more re- 
stricted sense, it is used in application 
to human beings; and may be defined 


from this standpoint as the science and 
art of reading the characters of persons 
from their facial features and general 
bodily forms. 

It is not a species of witchcraft or 
fortune-telling, as some seem to have 
erroneously supposed, but a science. It 
rests upon the same fundamental truth 
in common with Phrenology, viz.: that 
shape throughout all its details accom- 
panies and indicates character. In 
fact, Physiognomy is really a branch of 
Phrenology, every physiognomical feat- 
ure having its nerve pole extending 
from a brain centre and representing 
in the external forms the activities of 
the brain organs as the real sources. 
Physiognomy, however, has a decided 
advantage over Phrenology so far as it 
goes, in that one well versed in its 
signs may correctly read the character 
at a glance, without the trouble of tak- 
ing physiological measurements and 
examining the entire head. In short, 
Physiognomy is the science of looks. 

As to the utility of this science, noth- 
ing is more interesting as a study, which 
is something ; but it is also very useful 
otherwise in many ways. It will bring 
out and develop and beautify the real 
character of every person acquainted 
with it. It will give to reformers a 
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powerful lever to regulate mankind. It 
will guide the matrimonial candidate. 
It will aid the business man in know- 
ing whom and whom not to trust. It 
will detect rogues and rascals and 
greatly curtail vice and crime. It will 
teach men and women to feel that their 
countenances are improved as_ their 
minds are—that as we look, so we feel, 
so we act, so we are; and vice versa. 
And a knowledge of this science will 
help parents, full of hopes and fears 
about their children’s future, teaching 
them to recognize their faulty features 
and how to train the little ones so as 
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to avoid this fault and that weakness, 
and to cultivate their whole natures 
into harmonious beings, mentally and 
physically. Physiognomy tends to 
make us study ourselves better, and en- 
ables us to see below the surface in 
others, which we cannot do without a 
knowledge of it. All this tends greatly 
to the happiness of the individual and 
to the betterment of society in general, 
and surely calls for a heartier and 
more general recognition of the science. 
It is not a difficult thing to master. 
Why not take an interest in it? 
M. Torr, Bowerston, O. 


—————e—__—_- 


Head Measurements of School Children. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL PHRENOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE, NEW YORK. 


It is to be deeply regretted that edu- 
cationists in general, and teachers in 
particular, are unaware of the value 
of a knowledge of Phrenology in the 
education of the young. For although 
no two children are alike in natural 
ability or in character, yet they are 
taught alike as though they were al! 
alike—as though all require the same 
instruction and development. Does 
the clever arithmetician require the 
same teaching as the boy who has lit- 
tle capacity for figures? Does the 
courageous and self-reliant boy require 
the same instruction as the fearful 
and gentle boy? Certainly not. Both 
require special attention. The one to 
use his courage and self-reliance in de- 
fending what is true and just rather 
than as elements in arrogance and 
quarrelsomeness, and the other to cul- 
tivate a feeling of self-defence and 
self-appreciation. Similar remarks 
apply to the clever and the dull boys, 
the selfish and the benevolent boys, 
and to many other characteristics of 
individual children. 

Confusion and misunderstanding on 
the part of the teacher and injury to 
the pupils are common enough in 
school work. Some boys are so taught 


that many otherwise excellent qualities 
degenerate into culpable vices, self- 
reliance into self-conceit, generosity 
into prodigality, economy into cupid- 
ity, affection into sensuality, ete. 
Looking round my own school I could 
illustrate the value of Phrenology in a 
striking manner. Here is a boy with 
a large sense of Humor—with a large 
organ of Wit. He is smiling all day 
long and any attempt to check him 
broadens the smile—the teacher’s con- 
cern about him appears so ludicrous. 
Another boy draws well. His school- 
mate of same age and class draws 
badly. Here is a boy with large Cau- 
tion and small Combativeness. There 
is a boy with large Self-esteem and 
weak Caution. The good drawer has 
very large Form and Size, with well-de- 
veloped Individuality. The weak 
drawer has these organs poorly devel- 
oped. The boy with large Self-esteem 
and moderate Caution is bolder and 
more venturesome than his mate whose 
Caution is large and whose Combative- 
ness is small. This has been well 
illustrated in learning to swim. The 
former boy when taken to the swim- 
ming-baths jumped into the water at a 
place where no one would have told 
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him to take the first plunge on ac- 
count of its depth. The other boy, 
after many visits to the baths yet re- 
mained afraid to leave the steps. 
Many other similar cases could be re- 
lated. These remarks are ample proofs 
that children should be taught in ac- 
cordance with their individual char- 
acteristics. 

Without differentiating so as to re- 
quire a teacher for every individual 
boy, teachers, at any rate, should not 
have too many pupils under their in- 
dividual care. In England there should 
be (in the Elementary Schools) twice 
the number of teachers that there are 
at present. Every teacher on first mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a boy should 
take his cranial measurements, espe- 
cially three—the circumference, the 
part anterior to the opening of the ear 
and the part posterior to it. 

It is a fundamental principle that, 
other things being equal, size is a meas- 
ure of power. This is proved by the 
measurements of some thousands of 
heads taken by myself. 

Children in the lowest classes 
(Standard I.) measure 203 inches, and 
in the upper classes 21 inches (Stand- 
ard VI.) and 214 inches in Standard 
VII. Hence school-boys’ heads meas- 
ure from 20} to 214 inches—the larg- 
est heads being in the highest class. 

The boys in the lowest class are of 
different ages—some of them ten and 
eleven years of age. These have small- 
er heads than the boys of the same age 
in the higher classes. They are back- 
ward because of their defective brain 
development. Several of the boys in 
the first class (Standard VII.) have 
heads somewhat over 214 inches, and 
boys with equally large heads are found 
in the lower classes, but in such cases 
they are found to possess less anterior 
developments than those in the higher 
classes. Some months ago I measured 
the heads of two brothers, one of whom 
had been pilfering money. I find on 
to-day’s local paper (October 15, 1904), 
that this same pilferer a few days ago, 
was before the Stratford magistrates 
for stealing from an orchard. His head 
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is 213 inches in circumference, half 
an inch larger than his more honest 
brother’s, which is 21} inches. His 
brother is one year older than he, and 
two classes in advance of him: but the 
relative sizes of the anterior and pos- 
terior regions of the brain are very dif- 
ferent and account for the peculiarity 
of the larger head being in the lower 
class. The younger brother, O. B., is 
overweighted with cunning and mis- 
chievousnéss (very large Secretiveness 
and Destructiveness). The difference 
between the anterior and posterior 
measurements are 10$ inches anterior 
the following figures. 

O. B., “ liar, thief and very sly,” has 
11 inches anterior brain and 114 inches 
posterior brain. His elder brother’s 
measurements are 10% inches anterior 
and 10} inches posterior. O. B. has 
half an inch posterior more than ante- 
rior brain and his younger brother has 
three-eighths of an inch more anterior 
than posterior brain. But this is not all. 
Owen has a remarkable wide head, indi- 
cating cunning and energy. He meas- 
ures across the temporal region a trifle 
over 6 inches, more than Geo. Combe, 
with a much larger head, measured in 
that region. Here lies the organ of De- 
structiveness. He also measures 6 
inches across the head at Secretiveness 
—i.e., at the lower parietal area. 

His brother, twelve years of age, one 
year older and two classes higher, has 
a less breadth of head, but measures the 
same in length of head. These meas- 
urements—ratio of anterior and poste- 
rior regions, and ratio of length to 
breadth—explain the difference in char- 
acter and ability. Owen’s larger intel- 
lectual development is handicapped by 
his immense animal propensities. 

At seven years of age the ratio be- 
tween the anterior and posterior re- 
gions is as 10.6 is to 10.8; at ten years 
of age (in the same class) the ratio is 
10.3 to 10.9 inches. In Standard IV. 
the average measurements of the chil- 
dren nine years of age are, anterior 
10.8, posterior region 10.9 inches; 
while of those eleven years of age in 
that class the ratio is as 10.7 is to 11. 
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This shows that the children of eleven 
years of age have stronger propensities 
and somewhat less intellect than their 
younger classmates. The development 
of the anterior region increases with 
education, the boys in the highest class 
having the ratio of 11.6 to 11 inches. 
It is seen that when boys are kept to 
intellectual work the posterior region 
(i.e., the region of the animal pas- 
sions), have less activity and therefore 
develop less rapidly than they other- 
wise would do. 
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It may be taken for granted also that 
a boy whose head is less than 19 inches 
in circumference is somewhat of an im- 
becile, though if the anterior region be 
larger than the posterior region there 
is hope of intellectual improvement 
with years. I measured a weak-mind- 
ed boy of 194 inches. The ratio of the 
two areas was 9} inches. Anterior, 114 
inches posterior. He was passionately 
fond of pets, as his large posterior brain 
would indicate. 

James M. Wess, F.B.P.S. 





A Phrenological Detective. 


A NEW YEAR’S STORY. 
Continued from page 45. 


It was New Year’s night, one of 
those perfect winter evenings which are 
always welcomed in frigid climes un- 
der frosty skies. Mother Earth was 
resplendent in white as a result of the 
recent snowstorm.- The moon was 
shining brightly. Here and there, as 
her light fell upon the trees and fences, 
one’s eyes were almost dazzled by the 
sublime and glittering beauty of the 
icicles. Trees, fences, housetops, all 
seemed to have donned their old laces 
and costly diamonds in honor of the 
sacred festival. 

Mr. Clemont invited Lillian to dine 
with him on New Year’s night. She 
was to be accompanied by her new 
affiancé, whom Clemont was eager to 
meet. To this dinner he also invited 
the duke and Miss Coleman. The lat- 
ter-named couple arrived promptly and 
wondered why their host was waiting, 
when Lillian and her companion were 
announced. 

Lillian was becomingly attired in a 
dress of crimson velvet. For this oc- 
casion she had laid aside her precious 
gems and wore instead a cluster of 
American Beauties (red roses). “How 
beautiful you look to-night, Miss Lil- 
lian,” said Clemont as he stepped for- 
ward to meet his guest; but he sud- 
denly drew back, his eyes opened wide, 
his breath coming thick and _ fast. 


There before him, by Lillian’s side, 
hat in hand, stood the man with the 
abnormal side-head, the man for whom 
he was looking. The formation of his 
head and his features were in exact 
accordance with those he had imag- 
ined. 

“I am delighted to see you both.” he 
continued, recovering himself. “How 
thoughtful of you both to come this 
evening. Here are some of our old 
friends. Now we shall have a jolly 
good time.” “I decline to recognize 
them,” cried Lillian, reaching for her 
wraps. “A laborer and a street waif,” 
sneered her escort. “Take that back, 
you cur!” said the duke. “Take it 
back, or, by heavens, you shall never 
speak again!” “You know it is true,” 
shouted Lillian, almost beside herself 
with rage. “The money on which you 
have been living*is not yours; it be- 
longs to the express company of Mor- 
ris Dudley & Brothers.” “All we need 
do is to say the word, and to prison 
you will go,” chimed her companion. 
“Then your pretty pet would again 
have to sell papers to buy her br—” 
A blow from the duke checked his 
utterance. The man drew a revolver, 
but Clemont quickly stepped between 


and wrenched the pistol from his 
hands. Then, wild with rage, he 


sprang upon his opponent, crying, 
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“You laborer, tramp, thief, it is my 
money you are spending! Mine! You 
took it from the swamps in the South 
Woods. I will have your life for this.” 
“Your lives are too precious to be 
ended thus,” said Clemont, as he blew 
a whistle, to which summons four 
officers appeared. “Handcuff these 
men, and see that they do not escape. 
This woman goes along, too. The lit- 
tle girl is innocent. I shall see her 
home.” 

At the trial the Italian duke con- 
fessed his identity. He had once been 
a gentleman, but adversity had re- 
duced him to a laborer’s position. His 
possession of the money was by a mere 
accident. 

One day after cutting down a tree 
of the South Wood he was exhausted 
and fatigued, and, leaning against an 
adjoining tree for support, he thrust 
his hand into the hollow side. He 
felt something cold and hard; drawing 
it forth, he found it to be a $10 gold 
piece. Almost beside himself with joy, 
he again thrust in his hand, with the 
result that he continued to take out 
handfuls of gold, until he possessed 
the fortune that was hidden therein. 
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Lillian turned State evidence and 
explained that the money had heen 
hidden in the tree by the real robbers, 
and before they came to take it away 
Giovanni Antonio had become a duke, 
spending the money in the way before 
described. 

She was sentenced to a short term 
of imprisonment. The real criminal 
was sentenced to a lifelong imprison- 
ment. 

What of our other friends? Gio- 
vanni Antonio, with the loss of his 
chance wealth, relinquished his as- 
sumed title. He married the little 
beauty whom he had rescued, and they 
both settled down to a life of honest 
thrift, which was blessed with the suc- 
cess that is sure to follow honest labor. 

The energy and skill which Mr. 
Clemont bestowed upon the case was 
met with the consideration which it 
merited. In his office are treasured 
many relics of his strange adventures, 
but none occupies a more prominent 
position than the old slouch hat 
through which he had traced and con- 
victed one of the most notorious crim- 
inals of the country. 

Apina C. E. Mrnort, F.A.1.P. 


—_e—____—_ 


A PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 


In the study of life, mind may be divided 
into two classes, the Scientific and the 
Philosophie. 

The scientist has large perceptives and 
comparison. The philosopher has well de- 
veloped reason and intuition. 

The scientist begins with visible facts and 
develops an incomplete but ever-enlarging 
idea of life—of Nature. He collects data, 
and by comparisons harmonizes them into a 
whole, which is limited by his knowledge. 
He makes the most of things as they are, 
and presumes a harmony in that not under- 
stood from the harmony in that which he 
sees. 

The philosopher reasons usually from the 
intuitional, or what he hopes for, to a theory 
of “universal causation.” He forms a theory 
of the whole, and looks for data to prove it. 

Imagination modifies the practical results 
of both methods of thinking. With the 
scientific it beautifies and enhances the 
value of common things of life. With the 
philosopher, imagination and hope introduce 
errors which lead to suffering in the attempt 
to fit nature to the theory. The history of 


religions is a record of the sloughing of un- 
natural ideas. 

Partly right and partly wrong, Imagina- 
tion and Intuition start Reson on a 
“brush trail.” The traveller loses his way 
and misses the sun. Brush must be trampled 
down and branches broken before the light 
of Nature again reaches him. 

The scientific mind is slow of growth. 
With it “the proper study of mankind is 
man.” The philosophical mind leaps out 
into space and falls back, hearing these 
words, “Who by trying can find out God?’ 

As the scientific mind develops old errors 
in the thought-world are torn down. Noth- 
ing daunted, the philosophical mind starts 
again, nearer to Nature, but with a new lot 
of errors, also to be torn down. And so the 
pendulum swings—Science against Religion 
—back and forth, the strokes becoming 
shorter. And finally, when the pendulum 
stops, when war has ceased,‘all minds will 
“perceive that there is nothing better than 
that a man should rejoice in his own work 
: for who shall bring him to see what 
is after him.” Wn. J. SHAWHAN. 
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In the Public Eye. 


PHRENOGRAPH OF DR. FRANCES DICKINSON, PRESIDENT OF 
HARVEY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


In every large city there are certain 
educational advantages not afforded by 
the smaller cities or towns, and for that 
reason it is but natural for the young 
man or young woman in whose brain 
the faculties of Approbation and Self- 
Esteem are strongly developed to turn 
their face toward the field of larger 
opportunities. In all educational cen- 
tres there are the conservative and 
liberal factors, each striving to serve 
the interests of education as they see 
it. One of the stanchest advocates of 
liberal education in Chicago is Dr. 
Frances Dickinson. She is so thor- 
oughly American that she cannot for- 
get that Abraham Lincoln and Peter 
Cooper and many others of our de- 
parted heroes had to labor under great 
difficulties in order to obtain an educa- 
tion. And indeed America would to- 
day have much less of its glorious color 
if these men had not striven to develop 
their noble intellects. Therefore, it is 
with pleasure that the writer presents to 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, a brief analysis of the cere- 
bral development of Dr. Dickinson. She 
has a head measuring 213 inehes in cir- 
cumference, the temperament is men- 
tal, vital ; the latter element has within 
the past few years gained a predomi- 
nance over the motive element, which 
was quite marked during her earlier 
career. Her head is very compact, the 
skull is thin and has that convexity of 
appearance that suggests a finely 
moulded brain and one rich in com- 
plexity and depth of convolutions. It 
gives one the impression that “here is 
a brain that is constantly at work.” 
The head is notable for the splendidly 
developed frontal brain; it is well ex- 
tended over the face, the orbital seg- 
ments having at birth been well organ- 
ized. hence she is an observer at first 
hand, and has a love for scientific 
accuracy. “ Examine and test a thing 


for yourself ” is her watchword. How- 
ever, the work in which she has been en- 
gaged for the past ten years has called 
her faculties of Causality, Compar- 
ison and Human Nature into intense 
and continued activity, and accordingly 
we see that the upper frontal brain is 
splendidly expanded, and in the func- 
tion of these faculties her mind works 
with the directness, breadth of grasp 
and depth of insight into a subject or 
proposition that one would expect only 
from a vigorous man of ideas and 
affairs. She looks facts squarely in the 
face and proceeds at once to draw con- 
clusions from them ; in other words, her 
mind is not used simply as a store- 
house for all sorts of facts merely to 
be retained as such whatever she 
knows is on top, her strong reasoning 
faculties sift every particle of intel- 
lectual substance before it is accepted 
for mental digestion. Her mental 
habits, acquired from so many years of 
teaching and speaking to adult minds, 
have developed her constructive imag- 
ination and reason to such a. perfect 
degree that she constantly eliminates 
the dross from the subject under dis- 
cussion; there is no_hair-splitting, 
quibbling, or pitty-patty style of hand- 
ling a subject, its truths must bear in- 
vestigation: its facts are to be held up 
in full view and examined, so that her 
audience feel that what has been said 
is fair, reasonable, practical and largely 
the truth. 

Her faculties of Self-esteem, Firm- 
ness, Approbativeness and Conscien- 
tiousness are so strongly developed that 
the entire crown and vertex of the head 
is high and broad. In this respect she 
resembles her well-known cousin, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. Dr. Dickinson has 


a powerful will and through the fore- 


going faculties she stands firmly for 
liberty, equality and the right for in- 
dividual opportunity and opinion, as 
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opposed to the dogmatic conservatism 
or expediency of the centuries. She is 
essentially a woman of great independ- 
ence of character and will always be 
found contesting for principle. The 
front part of the temporal lobe of her 
brain, the organ of Acquisitiveness is 
not strongly developed; therefore she 
cares little for making money for the 
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M.D., president of Harvey Medical 
College, one of the most progressive, 
energetic and intelligent women now 
in the medical profession in America.” 
These words were part of a tribute 
penned by the late N. S. Davis, M.D., 
dean of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. And when one knows that Dr. 
Davis was a very careful man in the 











DR. 


sake of storing it up. She will never 
know the pang that comes to the nig- 
gardly rich, there will be no regrets 
because “shrouds have no_ pockets.” 
From the earnestness of her will, the 
logical tone of her intellect and the 
deep strong desire to help the worthy 
and ambitious to achieve the power to 
think for themselves, that is her song, 
her hope and her reward. 


“T consider Frances Dickinson, 








Courtesy of Fk. H. Rives. 


FRANCES DICKINSON. 


use of words, the merited praise 
heightens one’s interest in the work of 
this useful and capable woman. As 
president of Harvey Medical College 
during the past ten years, Dr. Dickin- 
son has proved that the ambitious 
young man and woman are entitled to 
an opportunity for special education. 
She has demonstrated that an adult 
who has not been born with a rich 
father or fine opportunities for an edu- 
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cation, but who has gathered a vast 
amount of practical knowledge of 
human nature through his association 
with people in business life is capable 
of taking up the study of medicine and 
surgery during the evening hours and 
acquitting himself with credit. She 
has equipped the college with modern 
laboratory apparatus, and in its physi- 
ological laboratory for experiment and 
research work it compares favorably 
with the same department in the great 
Universities. And the Faculty are 
selected from the best of the medical 
profession. During the ten years, it has 
given special work to more than 1,000 
students, and has conferred the degree 
of M.D. on 150 men and women. For 
the past five years the State has had an 
examining board. The graduates of 
Harvey Medical College have stood 
second three years; third for two 
years—a pretty good test when one con- 
siders that that record was made in 
competition with graduates from four- 
teen other medical colleges, several of 
which are departments of great Uni- 
versities. Dr. Dickinson in no uncer- 
tain words urges the students to “free 
your minds from prejudice and have 
the courage and good sense to think for 
yourselves. We do not pretend to teach 
you all the truth there is; much that is 
being taught in every Medical College 
will be revised within the next few 
years. We hope to give you breadth of 
vim, so that when you leave Harvey you 
will not decide because some professor 
said, ‘there is nothing of value in it’ 
that it is not worthy of your investiga- 
tion. We give you two instructors on 
all subjects so that you will not become 
mentally warped to a one-man idea of 
it. Oppression and misrepresentation 
of truth has existed from the beginning 
of civilization, and it has come largely 
from so-called high authorities. Nearly 
every physician that has dared to give 
to’ the world the result of his intelli- 
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gent investigation: and research has 
suffered for it, and there are those in 
the medical profession to-day who are 
as narrow-minded and bigoted as the 
physicians who persecuted Havey and 
Gall.” Dr. Dickinson became. ac- 
quainted with Phrenology many years 
ago, through reading the works of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim which her father 
had in his library. 

For five successive terms Dr. Dickin- 
son has been elected president of the 
Chicago Social Economic Club. She is 
a strong advocate of woman’s right to 
think for herself. She believes that 
her sex have as much responsibility in 
the development of the social and 
economic welfare of this country as 
have the men, And to that end she in- 
vites free discussion of important sub- 
jects and conditions affecting the home, 
family life and education. Every year 
she sends out announcements of certain 
subjects to be discussed at the Chicago 
Social Economic Club to the various 
women’s clubs throughout the state of 
Illinois, and each club is requested to 
send a speaker to represent its views 
upon the subject under consideration. 
During my interview Dr. Dickinson 
said that “last year she sent out notices 
to nearly two hundred clubs. The topic 
was “The three essentials of home.’ 
Nearly all of the clubs responded and 
each person was limited to five min- 
utes. 

There can be no question in the 
mind of an unprejudiced observer, that 
the Social Economic Club of Chicago 
has had a salutary effect upon many of 
the reforms worked within our midst 
and is fast becoming a power in those 
things that make for better citizenship 
and better homes. 

Dr. Dickinson is a member of the 
Chicago, Illinois and National Medical 
Societies, also an active member of the 
Chicago Women’s Club. 

J. M. Firzgerarp, of Chicago. 
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Hints and Helps tor Young Men. 
By One of Them. 


THE VIRTUE OF SELF- 
CONTROL. 


The world admires a heroic, sturdy 
character, against whom the storms of 
calumny beat in vain; one who stands 
erect.‘conscious of his strength of char- 
acter, and firm in his belief in the ulti- 
mate triumph of right and justice, 
making no reply to his accuser—such 
an one exhibits self-control. 

This is what I would like all the 
young men who read this column, 
specially written for them, to show. 

Self-control shows a person pos- 
sesses a goodly amount of the follow- 
ing characteristics: The spirit of in- 
dependence, large Conscientiousness, 
Firmness and tact, as well as the intel- 
lectual faculty of Causality, which en- 
ables the person to reason out the anal- 
ogy of a subject. 


THE RESULT OF IDLENESS. 


Nothing is more tedious than idle- 
ness. Fourteen hundred prisoners, it 
is said, convicted of various crimes, and 
confined in the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, pass their days in idleness. 

A new law provides that convicts in 
prisons in that State shall not be em- 
ployed in any class or species of labor, 
except such as pertains to the main- 
tenance of the prisons. Convicts spend 
twenty-one hours every day in their 
cells, and they are beseeching Warden 
Murphy for work—work of any sort 
that will take them out of their cells, 
out of the gloom and solitude that are 
driving them to. madness. 

Young people who regard work as an 
evil should take a lesson from these 
poor unfortunates. It is a pity that 
some labor too much, and their brain 
and body are worn out before their 
time; but there is a middle line which 
all should strive to work by, for occu- 


pation is absolutely essential to health 
and happiness. Work is more than a 
blessing. “It is a natural right,” as 
one writer has beautifully expressed it, 
and it is the requirement of every 
healthy human being. 


Fortify yourself against the evil of 
procrastination. 

Want of concentration is the thief 
that robs many young men of success. 

Do not nurse your troubles, but 
plunge ahead, and get above them. 

You must know yourself first; then 
you can be natural. When you are 
natural, then you will be consistent. 

When you are consistent, then you 
will be true to others as well as to your- 
self. 

Clear the rubbish away from your 
own doorstep first; then you can get 
out to help others. 

Be strong yourself; then you can 
point others to the way that has helped 
you. 

Care more for elevating your char- 
acter; then your reputation will stand 
on solid foundation. 

“Optimism is the other name for 
effort, or rightly directed energy. 
Pessimism kills success in the bud. 

Work by the clock, if you have no 
other outside incentive, and see how 
much you can do in the time at your 
disposal. 

No young man should excuse his 
dissipated habits by saying, ‘I am 
sowing my wild oats.’ Such grain is 
sure to produce evil results, the same 
as good oats produce good quality. 

Do not wait until to-morrow; do 
your best work now. Examine your- 
self and see if your good intentions in 
life have not been lost for want of ef- 
fort. 

Gravitate toward some great object, 
and you will be surprised with your 
approach toward it, when you really 
make an effort to do so. 
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News and Notes. 
By E. P. Mitier, M.D. 


HYDROTHERAPY IN INSANITY. 


Only recently the superintendent of 
one of our large asylums, in writing to 
me, said: “I have come to have very 
much reliance upon hydriatic measures 
properly applied in the treatment of 
these cases, and I think that the sim- 
pler forms can be readily applied in 
almost any household. One of the most 
effectual methods to quiet excitement, 
secure sleep, and promote elimination 
is the wet-sheet pack. Were I called to 
a private house this morning to see a 
case the type of which is familiar to us, 
with wakefulness, agitation, psycho- 
motor restlessness, and the train of 
symptoms that accompany acute mani- 
acal excitement or agitated melan- 
cholia, I should, if it were possible, 
first give the patient a large simple 
enema of water at 100° F. I would 
then thoroughly wash out his stomach 
with sterilized water at about 107° F., 
and then wrap him up in a large wet 
sheet saturated in water at about 112° 
F., and then thoroughly roll him up in 
blankets, using two or three or more if 
necessary. A little experience will en- 
able one to so envelop the patient in 
the wet sheet and blankets that, how- 
ever restless and uneasy he is, it forms 
one of the very best methods of re- 
straint. We very often find that a 
patient in a wet-sheet pack soon quiets 
down and presently drops asleep, some- 
times sleeping the night in the pack. 
In any event he often gets from one to 
two or three hours of refreshing sleep. 
When the pack is removed, he can 
have an alcohol rub or a little light 
massage, which any intelligent person 


can give, with a little instruction. 
There are dangers of collapse, but the 
signals of such danger are so plain that 
the doctor will recognize them very 
readily, and his patient may be re- 
moved from the pack, and such meth- 
ods of stimulation resorted to as may 
seem to be required. When in the 
pack, ice to the head and hot-water bot- 
tles to the feet are important. This 
wet-sheet pack may be repeated when 
the patient again becomes restless or 
disturbed. The quantity of water 
which he drinks while in the pack pro- 
motes elimination, and this method is 
altogether so much more rational and 
simple than the heavy dosage by drugs 
that I think it important that it should 
be brought to the attention of every 
physician who is likely to have a case 
of acute insanity upon his hands for 
two or three days or longer.”—Dr. 
Hitchcock, in “Medical Age.” 

The following article on “Hydro- 
therapy in Insanity” we find in one of 
the leading allopathic medical journals 
of this country, and it is of such value 
and importance that we are sure every 
reader of the ScleNcE oF HEALTH and 
science of the mind will be glad to read 
it. It furnishes valid evidence of the 
great power of water as a remedy for 
diseases of the mind, as well as of the 
body. Water, at the various tempera- 
tures at which it can be used, is the 
most invaluable remedy for all forms 
of disease both of body and mind that 
has yet been discovered. 


CENTENARIANS. 


Dr. John Marshall French, in an in- 
teresting study of centenarianism in 
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the “Medical Examiner,” shows by a 
table of comparison that the United 
States has ten times as large a propor- 
tion of centenarians as England. Bul- 
garia, however, has twenty-five times 
as many as the United States. Ac- 
cording to the author quoted: 

“Of races, the whites have the least 
proportion of all, followed by the Mon- 
golians with twice as many, while the 
Negroes have twenty-four times as 
many and the Indians thirty-nine 
times as many. As to sex, the females 
have a larger proportion than the 
males. The natives slightly exceed 
the foreign born. 

“As to physique, very rarely does a 
person weighing two hundred pounds 
or over reach the age of one hun- 
dred years. As a rule, centenarians 
are inclined to be thin and spare in 
build, and this is especially true of 
males. 

“Mrs. Catherine Sharp, aged 114, 
placed great stress upon the fact that 
she never worried about anything in 
her life. 

“Mrs. Christiana French, of Ches- 
ter Township, N. J., 102 years of age, 
attributed her longevity to the fact 
that her supper, throughout her whole 
life, had been the old-fashioned dish of 
mush and milk. She estimates that 
she has consumed about five hundred 
barrels of this food during her life- 
time. 

“Of 580 centenarians interviewed by 
American newspapers during the past 
two years, practically all have given the 
same rules for long life, namely these: 
(1) regular habits; (2) hard work; 
(3) plenty of exercise; (4) simple 
food (5) marriage; (6)the avoidance 
of worry.” 

Philip Keifer, of East Dolon, Ohio, 
enjoyed perfect health to over one hun- 
dred years. He said: 

“At the more advanced age I made 
the laws of life and health a study. 
The secret of a long life is to know 
how to take care of the vital organs, 
especially the stomach. As it is the 
receptacle of food, it requires the great- 
est care. If the stomach is overloaded, 
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it fails to do its allotted work, and dis- 
turbs the harmony of all the others.” 

Of twenty centenarians, ranging in 
age from 100 to 131, who, according 
to a published account, were recently 
asked to tell how they lived to be one 
hundred years of age. They all agreed 
in four things: (1) excesses of all 
kinds should be avoided; (2) worry 
should be absolutely banished, and 
cheerfulness promoted; (3) hard work 
in the open air is an essential rule; 
(4) regularity of habit is necessary. 
Ten, including four of the women, 
used liquor and tobacco, and approved 
their moderate use. All save one de- 
clared that marriage promotes longev- 
ity. Only one was unmarried.—Good 
Health. 


I am the spirit Nicotine; 
’Tis I who glide the lips between ; 
Through the lips I trace the brain; 
There I am a mighty pain. 
I pursue my fatal track 
Down the arched and narrow back, 
And the vertebre grow slack. 
Naught can hinder, naught can swerve. 
I pervade each secret nerve; 
Pick my meal with knife and dart 
From the palpitating heart ; 
Quaff the leaping crimson flood 
Of the rich and generous blood. 
I the yellow bile diffuse, 
Paint the face in ghastly hues. 
Muscle and sinew 
May not continue 
To hold their wonted haughty pride, 
The while I through the system glide. 
Slowly I my purpose wreak, 
Slowly fades the blooming cheek. 
Gloomy fancies I suggest, 
Fill with fears the hardy breast. 
The limbs then fail, 
The lamp burns dim, 
Life hears Death’s hail, 
And answers him. 
Heart and liver, lung and brain. 
All their powers lose amain, 
And vield to me; 
And I! and I! 
Laugh to see 
My victim die! 

The “Jewish Messenger.” 
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Physical Culture Methods. 


By Proressor A. RoBeErts. 


It shall be my aim in this article to 
give the readers of the JourNAL clear, 
concise, complete and practical in- 
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Fig. 1. 


struction in correct breathing; the 
best methods for increasing the breath- 
ing power and space; how to build up 
health, energy and reserve strength 
through breathing. It is impossible in 
an article of this scope to go into detail 
theorizing or explaining the why and 
wherefore. However, my advice is learn 
all you can about the anatomy and 
physiology of the respiratory organs. 

But one may be thoroughly conver- 
sant with the anatomy and physiology 
of the different organs, and still have 
little knowledge of the art of perfect- 
ing their functions. 

In this article we are dealing par- 
ticularly with the function of respira- 
tion and the art of perfecting it. 

The organs of respiration, as are gen- 
erally known, consist of the lungs and 
the air passages leading to them. 

The lungs of the average adult male 
have a capacity of from 250 to 300 
cubic inches; and the female about 50 


to %5 cubic inches less. One noted 
“physical culturist” and “respiratory 
specialist” has increased his lung 
capacity from considerably less than 
300 cubic to 436 cubic inches, which 
was (and is now nearly) the largest 
recorded. This is unusual, but only 
proves the susceptibility of the respira- 
tory organs to development. 

The act of respiration is mostly per- 
formed by the diaphragm, aided by 
the intercostal muscles, especially in 
breathing deeper than ordinary. The 
diaphragm is a broad sheet-like muscle 
acting as a partition between the tho- 
racic and abdominal cavities. Its usual 
action is involuntary, but can be trans- 
oo at will into voluntary. See 

‘ig. 1. 

Few people can control the dia- 
phragm perfectly and intelligently, or 
realize the importance of such control, 
although it can be easily acquired ‘and 
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is the first and most important step to 
perfecting the function of breathing. 
Exercise No. 1 (for acquiring control 
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of the diaphragm). Stand erect, but 
not rigid, and try to take a full inhala- 
tion without raising the chest or 
shoulders, but by distension of the ab- 
dominal region. 

Then exhale as completely and 
forcibly as possible by drawing in or 
contracting the abdomen all you pos- 
sibly can. See Fig. 2. 

In this exercise the action of the 
diaphragm should be emphasized, and 
perfect control of it will soon be ac- 
quired. 

All the vital organs are massaged, 
stimulated and “toned up” by exercises 
of this character, not only by the mas- 
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the diaphragm and muscles which ex- 
pand the chest by holding the ribs out- 
ward, and slightly contracting the ab- 
domen and raising the diaphragm. 
Exercise No. 2 (for increasing the 
breathing space or lung capacity). 
Stand erect but relaxed, commence in- 
haling steadily (as described in com- 
plete breath) through the nose, until 
the lungs seem completely filled ; while 
inhaling raise the arms slowly out- 
ward and upward to a horizontal posi- 
tion, and exert yourself to touch with 
the finger tips two imaginary walls, 
one on either side just out of your 
reach. While in that position with the 





Fig. 3. 


saging or motion, but by reason of the 
improved quality of the blood due to 
the greater amount of oxygen absorbed, 
the better aeration of the blood. 

But the foregoing exercise is not 
given as a model or complete breath, 
but only as an exercise for acquiring 
control of the diaphragm. Yet that 
control is the foundation of proper 
breathing. Right here we will describe 
a complete breath (see Fig. 1). Always 
breathe through the nose, commence by 
filling the lower part of the lungs first 
(expounding in the abdominal region 
by depressing the diaphragm) and 
continue the inhalation until the lower, 
middle and upper parts of the lungs 
are filled with air. Exhale by relaxing 


lungs as full of air as you can force 
them through the nostrils, open the 
lips slightly without letting any air 
escape, and by a strong suction action 
attempt to force more air into the 
lungs. See Fig. 3. 

It can be done in every instance, be- 
cause of the strong suction power of 
the cheek muscles; keep up the effort 
to crowd more air into the lungs for a 
few seconds. Then exhale by pursing 
up the lips and blowing as through a 
tube until you have emptied the lungs 
as completely as possible, forcing even 
after you have exhaled all it is pos- 
sible, though never to the point where 
it becomes very uncomfortable or 
strains you. In young healthy people 
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there is little danger of overdoing this 
exercise. No exercise is more beneficial 
to the middle-aged and old, though they 
must start in carefully and be satisfied 
to make haste slowly. The foregoing 
exercise is unsurpassed by any method, 
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locking), inhale slowly, steadily and 
completely, all the while exerting to 
pull the hands apart, and rocking the 
arms from side to side. Exhale slowly 
and completely, with arms and hands 
in same position but pressing together, 
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system or apparatus*known to man for 
increasing the capacity of the lungs. 
This exercise may be practised while 
walking along the road (minus the 
raising of the arms). 

Practise deep rhythmic breathing, 
emphasizing the action of the dia- 
phragm, when walking out-doors; 
breathe more air than you need for the 
amount of exercise you take. It will 
preserve your health and increase your 
vitality positively in every instance. 
At the beginning many will find it 
downright hard work, and it will re- 
quire considerable attention and per- 
severance. But stick to it and you 
will be well repaid. And remember 
that in a little time it will become a 
habit and require no special thought 
or labor. 

Exercise No. 3 (see Fig. 4). Clasp 
the hands over the head (fingers inter- 


and rocking from side to side continue 
until slightly tired. 

Exercise No. 4 (see Fig. 5). Clasp 
the hands in front, arms straight down, 
pull outward and raise slowly, at the 
same time inhaling; let the arms reach 
that point straight over the head just 
when the inhalation is complete. Ex- 
hale slowly and at the same time press 
the hands together and lower them 
until position before inhalation is re- 
sumed, which position should be 
reached just as exhalation is com- 
pleted. This may be varied by com- 
mencing with the hands clasped over 
the head. Many persons who are 
troubled with catarrh will probably 
have some difficulty following instruc- 
tions regarding breathing through the 
nose. This can usually be relieved by 
a little violent exercise, such as jump- 
ing rope, taking a good brisk run of a 
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hundred yards or so, or by simply 
jumping or bouncing up and down as 
in jumping rope, “punching a bag,” 
etc. 

Exercise No. 5. Stand erect, take a 
full inhalation, and while holding the 
breath extend the arms out on each 
side in a_ horizontal position and 
describe circles (see Fig. 5). Exhale 
and reverse circles. Repeat and re- 
verse the order of circles. 

Now a word about holding the 
breath. Many authorities condemn it, 
and indeed we do not think it should be 
held until it becomes uncomfortable. 
There is no harm in holding the breath 
for 20 or 25 counts if held properly, 
and not repeated too frequently in suc- 
cession. In holding your breath, do 
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not relax your control of the dia- 
phragm and muscles which expand the 
chest, and retain your breath by chok- 
ing or blocking it in the throat. Your 
breath should be held by a continuation 
of the act of inhalation, viz., the volun- 
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tary contraction or depression of the 
diaphragm and muscles, which hold 
the ribs outward as in an _ inhala- 
tion. 

Exercise No. 6 (for developing wind 
or endurance). Where it is convenient 
get out on a country road or one not 
much frequented and start out on an 
easy lope or dog trot (landing only on 
the ball of the foot), and breathe 
through the nose the complete or full 
breath steadily and rhythmically, tak- 
ing say from four to six steps at each 
inhalation, and the same or one count 
less at each exhalation. Breathe in ex- 
cess of your actual need. This method 
of breathing rhythmically enlists the 
mind more fully in the act and in- 
creases the amount of benefit derived 
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from the exercise. Be careful not to 
overdo. You are not gaining strength 
while you are exercising, but only when 
you are resting and relaxed after ex- 
ercise. The exercise is simply a de- 
mand on nature for more power of the 
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kind you are using, and is the only de- 
mand nature pays any attention to. 

The reader may know of many other 
breathing exercises which are beneficial 
and may be used. However, those 
given will be found sufficient, if all are 
used and varied judiciously. 

These exercises may be taken both 
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on arising and retiring, and, if one 
works at a sedentary occupation, again 
in the middle of both forenoon and 
afternoon. It is better to exercise ten 
minutes at a time three times a day at 
intervals of three or four hours, than to 
exercise one hour continuously once a 
day. 





“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNoLe Jor. 


No. 635.—Louisa May Loomis.— 
Just as the snowdrops and daffodils 
pop up their heads above the earth in 
the springtime, or just as the roses 
bloom in June with a fragrance and 
beauty all their own, so children ap- 
peal to us through their innate char- 
acteristics, and teach us many lessons 
which we cannot learn from any other 
source. 

This little girl represents in embryo 
an almost perfect type of womanliness. 
Her back head is symmetrical, and, if 
our readers will notice the length of 
the back head, behind the ears, they 
will see what goes to make a warm- 
hearted, friendly, social, domesticated 
type of individual. The elements to 
appreciate child life are very strong. 
She should have quite an army of dolls, 
ranging from the paper, and including 
the rag, china and wax. All will be 
real to her, in a motherly sense, and she 
will appreciate the conditions and the 
apparent wants of each doll. Her love 
for animals will increase as she grows 
older. 

She is in her element when she has 
something to care for; therefore ani- 


mals will appeal to her, and finally 
children will take a very large share 
of her interest. 

She will make an excellent teacher, 
as her sympathy, thoughtfulness and 
organizing ability will come to the fore 
and help her to explain the subjects 
she knows ; and what she does not know, 
if asked about, she will show the in- 
dustry of mind to study out for herself. 

She is a magnetic child, and warms 
up to people readily, and will make 
hosts of friends. 

She should be quite musical, and 
were she to take to singing, we think 
that her ability in this respect would be 
far above the average. 

She is four and a half years old, 
weighs thirty-two pounds, has a cir- 
cumference of head of nineteen and a 
half, by twelve and a half inches in 
height, and thirteen inches in length. 

She has dark brown eyes, light brown 
hair, and fair complexion. 

She should devote herself to teach- 
ing and music. She can study the art 
of healing by musical tones, the theory 
that is much in vogue at the present 
day. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY 
BOY AND GIRL? 


A very pertinent answer to the above 
question was recently given by Mr. 
James Greenly Crosswell, head of the 
Brearley School for Girls, in an ad- 


dress before the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. He said in 


part: “What are we educating our boys 
for? To follow a profession or busi- 
ness, we say. What are we educating 
our girls for, we ask. For matrimony, 
is the reply, forgetting that matrimony 
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is not a profession, but a human rela- 
tionship. 

“Take those children who drop out 
of school in the early years, or even 
from the High School. How have we 
fitted them for life?” 

Such remarks are pertinent to our 


query, and we should see to it that 
the education of the young man and 
young woman should be useful in 
introducing them to their various 
spheres. 

If we are fitting them for medicine, 
we would do well to consult the best 
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authorities in selecting this career, and 
also should consult a Phrenologist as 
to the capabilities of the individual. 
D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D., LL.D., 
president of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School, says: “What 
rewards may a man expect who has en- 
tered upon medicine? He will have an 
excellent social standing, and troops of 
friends. A successful practitioner 
may be able to have his comforts of 
life, so far as his time will allow him 
to enjoy them. In the legitimate 
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practice of medicine, wealth is very 
rarely to be obtained, but there is no 
calling in which a well-prepared and 
competent man may have a more use- 
ful or a happier life.” 

To be a useful and successful medi- 
cal man or woman a person should cul- 
tivate the vital temperament, and have 
a full share of Human Nature, Benevo- 
lence, Hope, the perceptive faculties, 
as well as a strong social nature, which 
will give him an understanding of the 
needs of his clients. 


I 


THE AMERICAN 


SCOTTISH LIFE 


Lecture by Rev. 

The Rev. Arthur Jamieson has a strong 
infusion of his mother in his constitution, 
which, when combined with the sterner at- 
tributes inherited from his father, make him 





Photo by Rockwood. 
REV. ARTHUR JAMIESON, OF NEW YORK. 


Executiveness; Excellent memory of faces: Intui- 
tive insight into character; Keen sympathies; Spirit- 
ual inspiration. and artistic appreciation for Nature, 
and all things that are beautiful. 


a more all-round man than as if he was a 
typical Scotchman bearing the Motive Tem- 
perament only. 


INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


AND CHARACTER. 


ARTHUR JAMIESON. 


The keen sympathies, the wide-awake 
mind, the accurate intuitions of his organi- 
zation are the characteristics which he in- 
herited from his mother; while the energy, 
will power, executiveness, planning talent, 
which characteristics show in the base of the 
brain above the ears, the height of the head, 
the prominent brow, the width and length of 
the strongly defined nose, the length of the 
ear, especially the lower lobe, are attributes 
inherited from his father. 

He has superior taste in the selection of 
language and could excel in literature, for 
in this line of work he would have scope for 
his originality of mind and a full expression 
of his ideas. As a preacher he is unique, for 
he understands the needs of his congrega- 
tion through his study of human character 
and his spiritual insight. 


The Rev. Arthur Jamieson said: 

The subject chosen for me _ to-night is 
upon Scottish life and character. Perhaps | 
ought to say at the outset that I was 
brought up in the atmosphere of Phrenology, 
for my father and my eldest brother were 
enthusiastic admirers of the science. And it 
may interest you to know that it was 
through the influence of the Rev. William 
Ferrie, one of the disruption worthies of the 
Free Church of Scotland, himself a firm be- 
liever in the system propounded by the 
father of Miss Fowler, that I was induced 
to visit the office of Fowler and Wells to un- 
dergo an examination at the hands of Prof. 
Sizer. On that occasion Mr. Sizer gave me a 
(written) description of my character, and I 
remember he depicted some of my ancestors 
with graphic accuracy. In fact, so wizard- 
like was his power that even now the mem- 
ory of his examination brings back to me 
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something of the sensation I then expe- 
rienced. And when I remember that his rev- 
elation—startlingly correct—of the mental 
and physical make-up of my forebears were 
disclosed to him through the medium of my 
head, face, stature, and perhaps voice, I am 
free to confess that there is in the science of 
Phrenology that which teachers and preach- 
ers cannot afford to ignore. This much, I 
think, I ought to say on this occasion; and 
perhaps I may add one word more, namely, 
though 1 cannot speak in any sense as an 
expert on the science of Phrenology, never- 
theless I have found the study of Phrenology 
most serviceable in many practical direc- 
tions, enabling me to get insight into the 
lives of men, and bringing me nearer to the 
actual .needs of my fellows than I supposed 
at first was possible. 

Now, as to the subject of this evening, Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Shaler, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says that the Scottish people are 
the most mixed race of any country; and 
that no country can show a clearer record of 
high-grade blood—blood that runs in the 
veins of the humblest. To this Dr. Shaler 
attributes the success which has attended 
the Seotech from the beginning. But while 
we must recognize the tremendous influence 
of blood strain in the fashioning of character 
we must not overlook the mastering influ- 
ences of masterful religious ideas. To ignore 
this is to miss the key to the citadel. These 
native traits of inheritance were affected 
greatly by the tide of intellectual and relig- 
ious ideas set in motion by the Protestant 
Reformation. Add to this the years of al- 
most constant struggle with England for na- 
tional existence, and the years of struggle 
and stress which followed the Reformation, 
and you know how the tough fibre of the 
Scottish character was formed. Here is in- 
dependence, thrift, practical sagacity, the 
faculty of looking before and after, based, if 
you will, on vigorous brains and solid thews; 
but here is the Puritanism which ran a sim- 
ilar course and with similar results in New 
England. Here is Puritanism with its great 
formative forces, its mixed sense of retribu- 
tion for ancestral sins and Godly minded- 
ness, its love of education, its wealth of mo- 
tive for making the best of both worlds, its 
literature, its deeply rooted respect for law, 
and you have the formative forces behind 
the Scottish character. The Calvinistic con- 
ception of God, its doctrine of divine sover- 
eignty and its doctrine of human depravity 
were materials big enough to try the souls 
of men and to test the strength of any mind 
exercised thereby. 

Now you will have little difficulty in find- 
ing ample evidence of the working of these 
forces in the life and tempers of the modern 
Scot. As compared with the Irishman he is 
not as likable a fellow. For Pat has less of 
the Puritan conscience and has less anxiety 
concerning the morrow. The present is to 
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him the paradise of boundless enjoyment. 
And the joy of living in the immediate pres- 
ent leaves no margin for the sting of doubt 
or of fear. His keen wit, as refreshing as a 
sea-breeze, his sportive joyous happy-go- 
lucky temper make him by far the best com- 
panion for the easy hour, the best compan- 
ion for the tedium of the more strenuous ex- 
pedition. It is otherwise with Sandy, for 
living is most seriédus business, and he must 
needs make his calling and election sure. I[t 
was a Frenchman who suggested an addenda 
to Sandy’s catechism. For he said, “In Scot- 
land a man’s chief end is to keep the com- 
mandments and everything else he can lay 
his hands on.” Nevertheless he is upright in 
his dealings, for that is the law and the tes- 
timony. When someone asked a Scotchman 
why his countrymen took kindly to the cold 
and matter-of-fact aphorism, “Honesty is the 
best policy,” he replied: “We found it oot 
nae doubt by experience to be true, the same 
as every other sinner will find to his cost.” 
Now and again his pride of theological abil- 
ity will at times expose him to some peril. 
“John,” said a minister to a_ neighbor, 
“what do you think of the doctrine of de- 
pravity ?” He ventured to reply, hit or miss, 
“Well, it is a grand doctrine, minister, if 
one could but live up to it.” 

And this, as some of his detractors would 
have it, Scotchmen have been fully able to 
do. For what with Seotch whisky and 
sweet and winsome Highland Marys, the doc- 
trine is in no danger of being forgotten in 
Scotland. But there is another side to the 
shield, as many Scotchmen know. The old 
Scottish preacher gathered up this side in a 
most suggestive remark. On his return from 
the continent of Europe—or it might have 
been New York—he said as he dropped into 
the chair in the chimney corner, “Ah, Scot- 
land, Scotland! I find thy sins everywhere, 
but thy virtues naewhere.” 

The slides illustrating the lecture (over 
sixty in number) showed many of the his- 
torical and picturesque parts of Scotland. 
The ,first slide represented Edinburgh, 
many of its buildings carrying out the 
Corinthian style of architecture. Through 
the vailey, which divides the old and the 
new town, runs a now important railway, 
but was once filled with small lakes. The 
second view was Edinburgh by Moonlight, 
which, being colored, showed off the “mod- 
ern Athens” to good effect. The lecturer 
mentioned the foresight and prudence of the 
Presbyterians in giving the great impulse to 
education that existed in that city. During 
the last two hundred years great changes 
have taken place in the educational advan- 
tages of the city, where much wealth and 
thought have been expended; in fact, nearly 
six hundred thousand dollars is annually 
expended for this purpose. Many Ameri- 
cans have found ther way to this metropolis 
of the North, and the Scotchmen seem to 
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like them, for they spend their money freely 
wherever they go. 

The next picture was of the beautiful 
monument to Sir Walter Scott, in Princess 
Street, Edinburgh, which is 206 feet in 
height. “Sir Walter Scott,” the lecturer 











SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


mentioned in passing, “was called the Greek 
Dunce at school, and the teacher considered 
him so stupid that he said he could not get 
a Greek verb into his head even if he bored 
a hole with a gimlet. But Scott had shown 
his national love of things that were right 
and true, as well as displayed his latent 
talents by rising to the occasion and paying 
off all his debts, even to the utmost farthing ; 
so that he could not have been so dull a 
boy as he was made out to be at school, 
even if he could not then conjugate a Greek 
verb. The architect of the monument was 
a young man named Kemp, who lost his 
life by drowning before the completion of 
the work. 

The next picture was a view of Edin- 
burgh, looking toward Carleton Hill, on 
which was a monument of Nelson, and the 
thirteen unfinished columns, which make 
one think of the Coliseum in Rome. 

The next picture was of the church where 
David Livingstone attempted a ministerial 
career. He showed his true Scottish char- 
acter throughout his work. He was unpre- 
tentious, thoroughly honest and sincere, and 
endeavored to follow out his parents’ desire 
for him to become a minister. He began 
the real work of his education by purchas- 
ing a Latin grammar for thirty-seven cents, 
and continued the study of it until he had 
conjugated all the verbs therein, but he was 
ill at ease in the pulpit, and offered himself 
to the mission field, where God made a suita- 
ble opening for him. He was quiet, faithful, 
and unassuming, and the English people ap- 
preciated his wonderful labors in Africa, 
by interring his remains in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The next picture represented the Old Wall, 
and the high buildings, some of which con- 
tained twenty-seven stories. When in Scot- 
land recently, the lecturer told some of the 
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old Scotchmen that they had as high build- 
ings now in New York, such as the Flatiron 
Building, but it was difficult to make them 
believe any such story, for a Scotchman 
needs to see a thing before he can believe it. 
A friend who was with him told the old 
Scotchman that he would have to get his 
eyes cut before he came to New York. 

The next two pictures were of Princess 
Street, which is one of the most magnificent 
streets in the world. Carriages from here 
will take you around the city for fifty 
cents; at least if you are a Scotchman, but 
if a driver sees an American come along he 
will charge him considerably more than this 
sum, for he knows he can generally get 
what he asks. 

The next picture was-of the Fettes Col- 
lege, which was founded by Sir William 
Fettes, and designed for sons of merchants 
who had lost their fortunes, or for gentle- 
men’s sons who were financially embar- 
rassed. Many men come there from all 
parts of the world, and receive an excellent 
education. 

The next few pictures were of the Castle, 
which was once an old Roman camp, and is 
a place of beauty, like many of the castles 
of England. A part of the “Black Watch” 
was on parade in the Castle grounds. The 
“Black Watch,” it will be remembered, 
showed such wonderful courage in the recent 
South African war, and met with such dis- 
astrous results. The Castle from the Grass 
Market shows another aspect of this fine 
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edifice. The interior views of the Castle 
which were thrown on the screen showed the 
old armor, the jewels, and many of the old 
mementos of historic days. Another picture 
showed the reclining figure of the great 
Duke of Argyl, who was betrayed by his 
friend into the hands of the English and 
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hurried to execution. His friend comes to 


see his sleeping form, and goes away re- 





ROBERT BURNS. 


gretting that he has committed such a cow- 
ardly act. 

We were then shown the Scottish Parlia- 
ment House, and the Court of Sessions, and 
the spot where John Knox was buried. 
“Scotland is his monument,” remarkéd the 
speaker. “He was a man who never feared 
the face of any man.” The stone in the 
pavement near the old St. Giles’ Church was 
then shown, which contains the simple let- 
ters “J. K., 1572.” This, the lecturer re- 
marked, was a permanent monument to his 
memory, and which, as the saying goes, 
“You can spit on, but you cannot take 
away.” 

The old Church of St. Giles was next on 
view, which- was the third edifice that had 
been erected there, the others having been 
destroyed by fire. This one was erected in 
1416. At that time there were no perma- 
nent seats in the church and each person 
took his own chair. A monument erected 
by Mr. Gladstone stands in front of the 
doorway. Within the church the well- 
known incident occurred of the enraged 
Seotehwoman, who threw her stool at the 
head of the minister for daring to use the 
Anglican prayer-book, which she considered 
to be an insult to her religious faith. 

Here the lecturer gave some interesting 
facts concerning the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, contrasting the new move- 
ment with the older religious views. He 
spoke of Chambers’ publications, and what 
Chambers had done for Scotland. 

Further, pictures of old Edinburgh where 
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the greatest poverty existed were then given. 
Old Canonsgate, looking up and down High 
Street, were memorable pictures. 

We then had a portrait of the famous 
John Knox, which showed up his physiog- 
nomy and his Phrenology to a good purpose. 
He here asked Miss Fowler if she would de- 
scribe his characteristics as she found them 
depicted on the screen, which she did in a 
condensed form, by saying that the head 
showed unusual energy and _ executive 
power, through its width over the ears, also 
extreme height of head, which gave him 
remarkable firmness of character, sternness 
in opinion, perseverence and determination 
of mind. His Benevolence appears to be 
outweighed by his Conscientiousness and 
Firmness, while his intellect showed tre- 
mendous scope of mind and originality of 
character. She marked out his keen critical 
ability, his analytical power and his intel- 
lectual discernment of mind. The features 
showed a pointed chin, which greatly resem- 
bled the French style, and Voltaire, as Dr. 
Hyde, remarked. As Knox had lived so 
long abroad, he had evidently absorbed the 
French way of cutting his beard. His nose, 
Miss Fowler remarked, was indicative of 
great strength of character, and was at least 
half an inch longer than the average nose, 
and showed power of analysis, criticism, will 











ROBERT BURNS’ HOME. 


power, and fighting capacity. We were 
then shown John Knox’s house, where, for 
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six cents, the lecturer said, anyone could ex- 
amine his Bible, his sleeping-room, and the 
curiosities preserved in his sitting-room. 

We were then introduced to Holyrood, the 
beautiful old stately palace where kings, 
queens, statesmen, and _ warriors lived, 
moved, schemed, and died. We were then 
shown the room occupied by Queen Mary 
when the eventful tragedy of the murder of 
Rizzio took place; the stairs that led up to 
Queen Mary’s apartments; Lord Darnley’s 
room; Queen Mary’s bedroom, which is sup- 
posed to have remained as she left it, with 
the bed and bedding intact; the large hall, 
where paintings of Scotch noblemen were 
hung; the exterior of Holyrood, showing 
Arthur’s Seat behind, eight hundred feet 
high; the Grass Market, where eighteen 
thousand perished; Greyfriars Church, and 
Martyrs Monument, in memory of the eigh- 
teen thousand men who perished for the 
Reformed faith. 

We were then shown several views of Ab- 
botsford-on-the-Tweed. Here was where the 
illustrious Scott lived, and wrote some of 
his renowned Waverley Novels. The interior 
of Scott’s home showed the study of this 
gifted man, his chair, and his rows of books, 
beautifully bound, “For,” remarked the lec- 
turer, “Scott was very particular about the 
binding of his books, and showed exquisite 
taste in regard to the same. Gladstone, on 
the contrary, cared but little what the out- 
side binding to a book was, provided the in- 
side was all right. Scott was a gentleman 
in every sense of the term, a man of honor, 
and held in-great esteem, though he was 
highly aristocratic in his ideas.” Dryburgh 
Abbey was shown to good effect, by day and 
night, the coloring of the pictures being most 
graphic. Other pictures of historical inter- 
est in his books were given, also exquisite 
glimpses of Western scenery, including the 
beautiful sunset, the home where Queen 
Mary was confined and escaped, to make 
one more vain attempt to regain her throne. 

Views of Loch Katrine, Glen Coe, Stoffa, 
the Rocky Mountains of Scotland, and Fin- 
gal’s Cave; here the lecturer explained the 
geological features of the Cavern, and sug- 
gested that here we have fragments of the 
lost continent Atlantis. Another view of 
the inside of the Cave was followed by one 
of Ben Nevis; the natural scenery of all 
the mountains is well known to all Scotch 
travellers, therefore we need not describe 
the views here. The beautiful Roslin 
Chapel was not left out of this part of the 
lecture. Then we were introduced to a 
picture of Robert Burns and the house 
where he died in Dumfries. 

He here asked Miss Fowler to say a few 
words about the characteristics of Burns, 
which she did by drawing a comparison be- 
tween the stern, inflexible, conscientious, im- 
movable John Knox, and the genial, social, 
sympathetic, affectionate, companionable, 
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loving, poetic, and emotional Burns. The 
temperament of the two men, she pointed 
out, was singularly different: the one hav- 
ing the enthusiastic, emotional vital tem- 
perament, the other the stoical, thoughtful, 
mental-motive temperament. The lecturer 
added the remark that Burns’ temperament 
inclined him to seek the company of those 
who were fond of drinking, and, like our 
own Edgar Allan Poe, had that weakness, 
which often interfered with the exercise of 
his genius, but the more one saw of human 
nature the more one was inclined to look at 
the good and useful side of a man’s charac- 
ter, and no one will contradict, the statement 
that Burns succeeded in preaching great ser- 
mons to not only Scotland and the Scotch 
people, but to the people of all lands. The 
picture of his monument in Edinburgh, with 
Arthur’s Seat in the distance was next 
given. The monument, the lecturer re- 
marked in passing, was being taken down 
for the erection of one that would fittingly 
express Scottish admiration for his genius. 

We were next shown the “Ye Banks and 
Braes of Bonnie Doon,” where the song of 
that name was written; also the old and 
new Bridge of Ayre. 

The lecturer then called the attention of 
the audience to the portrait of Margaret 
Campbell, and, before describing her, he 
asked Miss Fowler to make a few remarks 
about her character. The picture represented 
the most typical Scotch person we had seen 
on the screen, for neither Burns nor Knox 
are truly Scotch in outline and form of face 
and head. Had we been shown Livingstone 
we should have seen much more of the 
squareness and height of outline of the 
Scotch face and head. Burns partook large- 
ly of his mother’s nature, consequently was 
somewhat feminine in type, and had not that 
strong, bold, executive build of the High- 
landers. Margaret Campbell, who lived to be 
ninety-four years of age, represented a joy- 
ous, sympathetic, practical, energetic, enthu- 
siastic woman, and she was described as hav- 
ing the evergreen spirit, the joyous, mirthful 
nature that would be interested in a large 
number of her fellows. Her moral brain 
showed a strongly imbued religious character 
and a prophetic nature; she must often have 
felt very near to her Heavenly Father, and 
felt his guiding hand. 

The lecturer said she sent for him when 
she was dying, and then, even as in all her 
life, she showed no sadness, but joyously 
looked forward, as she was ever wont to do, 
to new experiences. He said her thoughts 
ran forward like nimble fire in the direc- 
tion of the larger life. She was a sweet 
spirit, inspiring those around her with 
courage. “Death cast no shadows,” were 
her last words. - 

He then showed us a picture of another 
lady quite different in type, and asked if he 

(Continued on page 97.) 
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That there should one man die ignorant who had capacity for 
Knowledge,—this I call a tragedy.—CARrLyLe. 





-o————————_ 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 


Life’s currents drift us 
So surely and swiftly on, 

That we scarcely notice the changes, 
And how many things are gone. 


—A. Procter. 


ee 


THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


An article appeared recently in “The 
Author” on “How Men are Made or 
Marred.” The writer said that prob- 
ably to a greater extent than anyone 
imagines, is this world governed by 
temperament. The religion which a 
nation embraces is due to the tempera- 
ment of that nation. It imprints itself 
upon all his actions, determines them, 
shapes them to the same extent that the 
form of a mould governs the metal 
which is run into it. There can be no 
kudos gained by the man of philosophic 
temperament, in the mere fact that he 
is philosophical. It is no cumulative 


part of righteousness on the part of the 
woman possessed of an unselfish tem- 
perament that all her actions are unsel- 
fish. Such temperaments are a sine 
qua non; they mean success, and are 
success for the fortunate 
thereof. 

“A soldier requires a certain temper- 
ament, that he may become a successful 
leader of men. It is then born in him. 

“Quite another temperament is nec- 
essary for a parish priest; another 
again, for the man of business. So 
long as the right man finds himself 
fitted with the right cap, he has a 
chance of success. 

“There is one temperament which 
stands out from the rest more or less, 


possessors 
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and of which we often hear. It is 
known as the artistic temperament. 
Some people are said to be cursed, 
sometimes to be blessed, in the posses- 
sion of this temperament; that is to 
say, it is a magnificent gift in the hands 
of the man who possesses besides it, 
genius and opportunity, but a stum- 
bling-block in the path of him whose 
talents are but mediocre, and who 
must do battle for the sake of daily 
bread. 

“That temperament has to account 
for many of life’s difficulties, mistakes 
and failures, lies in the fact that it sel- 
dom fits in with environment; that is 
to say, for example, that circumstances 
having prevented the man who is born 
with the temperament which would 
have assisted him to become a good sol- 
dier from going into the army, he be- 
comes a clergyman, or a schoolmaster, 
with his heart in neither, and the re- 
mark is frequently made about him: 
“That man was never intended for the 
Church—he has missed his vocation ! ” 

“While the above quotation presents 
one half of a great truth, it should 
have also gone further, and pointed out 
the optimistic side of life and tem- 
perament, for in the foregoing remarks 
we only see pessimistic limitations. 
The zeal of the writer, in trying to 
prove what temperament is accountable 
for, makes the mistake of leaving out 
of the argument altogether, the pos- 
sibility of a person changing his tem- 
perament. Through the study of 
Phrenology, a person in time can alter 
his temperament to suit- his environ- 
ment, if his environment cannot be 
changed to suit his temperament. This 
is the great use of studying one’s 
organization; for chiefly in this way 
can the individual mind grow out of a 
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rut and change the die in which he has 
first been moulded and grow into a 
larger, fuller, spiritual and intellec- 
tual life. 








THE GROWING HANDICAP OF 
MARRIAGE. 


The growing handicap of marriage 
is the theme of an interesting corre- 
spondent in the “London Press,” and 
cabled over to the “New York World.” 
It was started by Mr. Cloudesley, Ber- 
reton, who has made this exertion that 
“The increasing extravagance and sel- 
fishness of women, acting as a powerful 
deterrent against matrimony, is the 
source of an enormous amount of un- 
happiness. Mrs. Craigie, or “John Oli- 
ver Hobbes,” has taken up the gaunt- 
let on behalf of her own sex. “Mr. 
Ferreton,” she writes, “should have 
blamed women’s unselfishness. Where 
their feelings are in question they 
are not selfish enough. It is the 
suicidal unselfishness of woman which 
makes the selfishness of the modern 
bachelor possible. Bachelors are not 
all misogynists, and the fact that a 
man remains unmarried is no proof 
that he is insensible to the charm of 
woman’s companionship, or does not 
have such companionship on irrespon- 
sible terms to a most considerable de- 
gree. 

“Why should the average vain young 
man,” she continues, “egotistic by or- 
ganism and education, make sacrifices 
for the sake of any particular woman, 
while so many are too willing to share 
his life without joining it? Modern 
women give bachelors no time to miss 
them, no opportunity to need them; 
their devotion is undisciplined and be- 
comes a curse, rather than a blessing. 

“Tt is quite true also that any young 
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married man in quest of ornamental or 
picturesque appointments, is discour- 
aged by his superiors, and boycotted by 
their wives; they are not content to 
remain with other young couples of 
their own status, and they confuse the 
yearning of snobbery with honorable 
ambition. On the other hand a large 
number of men and women are consti- 
tutionally unwilling to marry, not 
because they are selfish, vicious, or inca- 
pable of affection or shirk responsibili- 
ties, but because they lack overmaster- 
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ing impulse; they will not accept com- 
promise. Sometimes they meet their 
loves too late, and their fate is tragic. 
All fates are not domestic, and if some 
find sorrow in marriage, others find it 
in singleness, some not anywhere, and, 
isolated, live serenely enough, con- 
tented with mild friendships and no 
human ties.” 

Some of the old-fashioned regard 
for home and for home influences are, 
after all, the safest and the best. When 
will the majority of people think so? 
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(Continued from page 94.) 


should describe her life before he asked Miss 
Fowler to indicate her character. Several 
voices replied, “Wait until after we hear her 
character.” Miss Fowler called attention to 
the highly cultured, susceptible organization 
seen in the lady’s portrait, and mentioned 
the well-balanced character that she pos- 
sessed. She asked the friends present to 
notice the development of the temples, which 
indicated that her mind was highly poetic 
and artistic, and she was also kind-hearted 
and sympathetic, and capable of using her 
talents in a variety of ways; that she was 
retiring in her nature, but very reliable and 
substantial. The lecturer said she was one 
of the most refined and well-balanced ladies 
it had been his privilege to know. Her 
father was an engineer, she had studied en- 
gineering also, and she was highly talented 
in poetry and literature, and possessed a 
modest, retiring disposition. 

Among the closing pictures was one 
thrown upon the screen which was known 
to many present, namely, Mr. Drew, who 
was the father of one of the graduates of 
the Institute. He then asked Miss Fowler 
if she would say what she saw in his face 
and head. Miss Fowler, in a few words, de- 
scribed the principal factors of his charac- 
ter, and said that he looked very much 
like a typical Scotchman. He was broad- 
featured, well built physically, possessed a 
high moral nature, was hospitable, without 
being effusive, was practical and far-sighted, 
and very intuitive. To her knowledge, he 
had been a staunch believer in Phrenology 
for many years, and had had a delineation 
of character written out by L. N. Fowler in 
1854, since which time he had used Phrenol- 
ogy whenever he could in his business, and 
had introduced the subject to many young 
men just starting out in life, who needed a 


guide of their own characters. She called 
him one of the G. O. M.’s of New York. 

He is not a member of society who will 
lean upon others, and consequently will be in 





Photo by Rockwood 


MR. DREW. 


Executive, Practical, Utilitarian, and Hospitable. 


his element when carrying out his principles 
of life and doing good to the largest number. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FRO*T PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photoyraphs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent, and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
do 


n. 


No. 776—C. FE. G.—Pomfort Centre, Ct.— 

This photograph indicates an expression 
of character that delights in collecting facts, 
information, data, and consequently no 
knowledge will come amiss to him. He is 
thoughtful and considerate, and is able to 
draw up plans for the execution of his work; 
consequently ine will not be at a loss for 
ideas, and will do his utmost to concentrate 
his efforts on certain lines of work. He is 
a born critic; in fact, sees too much for his 
own ease and comfort. He would make an 
excellent lawyer, and an expert one, too. 
He sees the why and the wherefore of things, 
and is not easily blinded to defects nor ex- 
cellences. He is capable of giving a full re- 
port of what he has seen. He is orderly. 
and systematic in his work, and sees every- 
thing that is out of plumb-line. He, as a 
man, is able to judge correctly of the artis- 
tic worth of people, and would make a very 
good art critic. His language is well cho- 
sen, but he is not so copious and volumi- 
nous as a speaker as he is intelligent as a 
writer. His sympathies are strong and eas- 
ily called out for his fellow man, and in 
club life he would show this most distinctly. 
He likes appreciation, and gives considerable 
thought to the work that he does. He 
should be a public man, engaged in pubfic 
interests. He is shrewd, intuitive, analyti- 
eal, ingenious; in fact, looks ahead with 
more than an average degree of power, in- 
sight, and capacity to predict what is likely 
to take place. He should be a lawyer, or 
connected with a large trust company, 
where much responsibility is called for. He 
believes in allowing other men to work up 
to their ideas of right if he is allowed the 
same privilege. 

He is a little too easy with people, and 
should make his conscience stand before his 
sympathies instead of letting people get 
round him. 

No. 777—V. J. F.—Pelican Rapids, Minn. 
—The photographs of this lady indicate 
that she has a capable mind, is wide-awake 
to external influences, has a warm, sympa- 
thetic nature, as well as a keen desire to 
reason everything out for herself. She is not 
so docile as to take her view of life from 





any one else’s standpoint. She is an origi- 
nal thinker, and she must be allowed lati- 
tude to think and work out her mind in an 
individual way. She reminds one of the 
writer of “Robert Elsmere,” only this lady 
has a little more sociability about her, and 
will be anxious to gratify her taste for the 
social side of life. It will not hurt her to 
take responsibilities in a home, office, or 
school, for she will dearly like to work 


things out which have a_ reasonableness 
about them, and in the accumulation of 


knowledge she will never be weary. In lit- 
erature she will state her ideas clearly, and 
will be fond of beauty wherever she finds 
it. The tiniest flower will have a charm for 
her, as well as the colossal statue which is 
grand and imposing. She does not waste 
her sympathies on the desert air. She would 
make a good reviewer, and might follow the 
example of one gentleman engaged by a 
publishing house, to whom the publisher 
once said: “If you continue to refuse so 
many manuscripts we shall have to go out of 
business.” 

She must have a fully written out char- 
acter in order that she may have all her 
questions answered. We cannot do justice 
to this lady’s character in this short sketch. 

778—J. M.—Spokane, Wash.—This photo- 
graph indicates that the lady is in earnest 
when she takes up any special work, and 
that she is practical in carrying through 
any line of thought that she studies. She 
appears to be quite musical, and should, we 
think, be able to read music correctly and 
with considerable expression. Her percep- 
tive faculties indicate that she is a keen ob- 
server, and takes everything into account, 
whether it is the latest spring hat or a little 
daisy buried in the grass. Her eyes see 
minute objects, and she is attracted to lines 
of beauty wherever they present themselves. 
She appears to be rather cautious, careful, 
and anxious about results; in- fact, will 
worry a little too much over whether she 
pleases people or not. She could devote her- 
self to anyone for whom she really cared. 
She is intuitive in judging of the characteris- 
tics of people, and were she a teacher, she 
would understand her children individually. 
Her sympathies will not jump into her 
heart nor carry her away. She will be in 
her element when she is studying some new 
phase of character, and it will not take her 
long to make up her mind whom she likes 
or dislikes. She is not changeable or fickle 
in her friendship, though she is fond of fun 
and humor. 


Seldom can the heart be lonely, 
If it seeks a lonelier still,— 
Self-forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups with love to fill. 
—F. R. Havergal. 
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J. D., Darwen, England—Possesses a 
strongly marked organization, with a pre- 
dominance of the Motive temperament; he 
is positive and decisive in character, and 
cannot tolerate restraint; he will take his 
own part with vigor and show determina- 
tion in accomplishing his purposes. He will 
prefer a position of responsibility where he 
can superintend work. He is quick and 
prompt in all his mental operations, yet is 
not a close student; he is best adapted for 
mechanical work, or for a commercial ca- 
reer. He should avoid being impetuous, 
and should carefully weigh consequences 
before executing his plans; moderation in 
all things should be his motto then he is 
more likely to succeed. 
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Miss J. D., Lincoln, England—Possesses 
a very happy temperament, a frank, open 
disposition, and an active, intuitive and 
perceptive type of mind. She is fully alive 
to her surroundings, and is quick in arriv- 
ing at conclusions. She is very practical, 
observant, also self-reliant and decisive in 
carrying out her plans; she is not easily 
elbowed on one side. Her versatile mind 
enables her to readily adapt herself to dif- 
ferent kinds of work. She is resourceful, 
critical, warmly sympathetic, also inde- 
pendent, and will prefer a position of re- 
sponsibility where she can have full charge 
There is much strength of char- 
acter and mental clearness, also an appre- 
ciation for change and variety. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


(QUESTIONS OF GENERAL LNTERRST ONLY will be 
ansmered in this departinent But one question at 
o time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration 

lr You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 





A. D., Dakota.—You say that your little 
boy is so full of life and energy that you do 
not know how to govern him. Your best 
plan would be to help him to govern him- 
self. Give him plenty to do during his wak- 
ing hours and he will do useful work instead 
of getting into mischief. Give him beautiful 
ideas to think of, and he will not have the 
taste for those things that are vulgar and 








home government. But show him the differ- 
ence between right and wrong conduct, and 
let him see that you trust him, and you will 
do more for the boy than if you put a high 
wall around him and give him no chance to 
look over and see what is on the other side 
of it. 

J. B., Kansas.—It is possible for you to 
cultivate your executiveness by drawing out 
your energy and applying your mind defi- 
nitely to a certain line and standard of 
work. Do not be so easy, and let others 
take advantage of you. Be true to yourself, 
and prevent others from taking undue ad- 
vantage of your kindness, thoughtfulness, 
sympathy, ete. Get in touch with your 
work, govern your impulses, and firmly de- 


objectionable. Boys cannot help mixing termine to accomplish what you have set 
with other children in school life who miss out to do. 
e ‘ 
REVIEWS. 


“The Blues: Causes and Cure (Splanchnic 
Neurasthenia).” By Albert Abrams, 
M.D., New York. E. B. Treat & Co. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This book has rather a novel and inter- 
esting title. Many persons are troubled 
with an attack of the “blues,” but they do 
not know how to _ properly treat it. 
Thoughts are things, and therefore much 
can be done to relieve this condition of the 
mind by suggestion. Certain views on va- 
rious kinds of treatment are presented in 
this volume. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a 
general description of neurasthenia, while 
the latter part is given up to thoughts 
about eating, exercise, local massage exer- 
cises, and electricity. His theory corre- 
sponds with that recommended by our grad- 
uate, Dr. C. F. McGuire, in his popular 
booklet on “Rational Physical Culture,” 
who explains a very practical series of ex- 
ercises along scientific lines. Both men 
have a similar object in view. 


Cora Welles 
Co., New 


“The Parliamentarian.” By 
Troe. Randolph-Freeman 
York. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

This book, written by one who has taken 
(for many years) a deep interest in parlia- 
mentary concerns, contains excellent legal 
advice on parliamentary procedure. The 
writer is a lady of considerable experience 
along these lines, and is also president of 
the Post-Parliament Club. This book 
should meet a great need among women’s 
clubs, and many officers are in doubt as to 
how to conduct the business of important 
meetings. Some authority, therefore, has 
to be consulted, and the book will be 
found to be of great service to the majority 
of chairmen. So simple is the diction of 
this book that it can be studied with profit. 
Very often manuals written by men are la- 
bored and confusing because so many un- 
necessary points are included. If a club 
desires only to deliberate or debate a sub- 
ject, very little parliamentary knowledge 
is required, but it is another thing when a 
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club wishes to legislate on matters, and to 
eonduct matters and formulate bills that 
are to be of permanent use. 

We bespeak for this book a ready sale, 
and feel sure it will be appreciated by club 
women all over the country. 


——— 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 
LONDON. 


On Wednesday, January 4th, an excel- 
lent lecture, illustrated by limelight views, 
was given by Mr. A. Dayes, F.F.P.I., on 
“Comparative Anatomy.” The various il- 
lustrations of birds, animals, etc., were re- 
markably good, and Mr. Dayes’s description 
of them was much appreciated. The lec- 
tures, in a very lucid manner, showed how 
faithfully Phrenological principles describe 
the intelligence and habits of birds and the 
lower mammalia. An interesting discus- 
sion followed, in which Mr. Huntly Carter, 
Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Elliott took part. 
Mr. Dayes was accorded the thanks of the 
meeting for his lecture. A public delinea- 
tion was given by Mr. Elliott. 


_ + ——___— 
FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Horace Eaton, one of the oldest sub- 
scribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
has forwarded to us a menu and order of 
exercises of a Phrenological gathering at 
Freiburg, Germany, from his friend, the 
American Consul, Mr. Liefeld. We give it 
in the original text, and it will be interest- 
ing, from the point of view, to show that 
Phrenology is not forgotten in Germany, 
its fatherland. 


PHRENOLOGISCHER VEREIN, 
Freiburg, Baden. 
JAHRES-FEST. 


TOASTE. 
1. Begriissungsrede vom Vorstand, 
Herr Consul Liefeld. 
2. Dr. Gall und sein Werk, 
Dr. G. v. Langsdorff. 
3. Phrenologie in dem Kindergarten, 
Frl. Emmy Kahle. 
4. Phrenologie fiir Jedermann, 
Herr Christian Weilbrenner. 
5. Charakter-Studien vom Vizevorstand, 
Herr Karl Pfeiffer. 
Musik- und andere Vortriige. 


The time has come, in fact is overdue, 
when something should be done in this 
country of a permanent character for the 
special education of those children who are 
mentally weak. We are glad to report that 
an effort in this direction has been started 
by Dr. Cora M. Ballard, of Brooklyn. Be- 
ing a physician herself, and a graduate of 
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the American Institute of Phrenology, she 
has the necessary knowledge at her fingers’ 
ends to direct a school for the mentally 
weak, and we are glad that she has taken 
the initial step in this direction, which may 
lead to valuable efforts in the future by 
the Board of Education. 

In England there were eleven schools of 
this nature in London in 1896. With all 
the boasted progress of this enlightened 
country, we think that more efforts should 
have been made to introduce special help 
for backward children. 

We congratulate Dr. Ballard on having 
initiated this movement. 

Professor Fitzgerald lectured on Phreno- 
logical Psychology before the Senior Class 
of Bennett’s Medical College, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 8th. 

x16 e____ 


PRIZE AWARD. 


The Prize Competition which was offered 
for February Ist is given to C. H. T., Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad. 

We are anxious that these Prize Contests 
should be simple and interesting enough for 
persons who have a limited knowledge of 
Phrenology to understand. 

Please remember the Prize Offer for the 
best answer to Dr. Spitzka’s article on 
page 60 in the February PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 

This competition is open until April Ist. 
A reply will be issued in the May JouRNAL. 

The Prize offered for May Ist is for the 
best description of Rubinstein the musician, 


r] 











RUBENSTEIN 


a picture of whom appears above. This 
should prove a very interesting subject. 
For the best answer of each of the above 
questions a yearly subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be given. 
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INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


REPORT OF THE FEBRUARY MEETING. 


The fourth meeting of the season was 
given in the hall of the above Institute 
on Tuesday, February 7, when a large and 
enthusiastic audience assembled to hear the 
address of our old and esteemed friend, 
Mr. J. Wilson MacDonald, the sculptor, 
whose subject was “Phrenology Applied to 
Art and Sculpture.” 

The chair was taken by Charles Wesley 
Brandenburg, M.D. 

“The geography” of the mind of two in- 
dividuals, and the interpretation of charac- 
ter of a Dane and Norwegian, were given 
by Miss Fowler, while pianoforte solos were 
finely rendered by Madame Anna Jewell, 
and violin solos were given by Isidore Mos- 
kowitz. 

Mr. MacDonald was in good form, and 
did ample justice to his subject, a report of 
which will appear in our next JOURNAL. 

At the close of the lecture, Dr. Branden- 
burg said he was sure that all present had 
been very much gratified with the lecture 
and the testimony that Mr. MacDonald had 
given regarding the usefulness of Phrenol- 
ogy in relation to the Study of Art and 
Sculpture. He said in part: “Not only 
those who have heard the lecture to-night, 
but people all over the world who read a 
report of it, will be benefited, as it will be 
translated into different languages. The 
graduates and subscribers of the American 
Institute of Phrenology are to be found in 
all parts of the world, and as the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL is sent to all parts of 
the world, the meeting this evening will be 
discussed at many smaller meetings. We 
are doubly pleased this evening because Mr. 


MacDonald has told us that through his’ 


long and eventful life he has adhered to the 
phrenological principles he studied when a 
young man in company with that great re- 
former, Horace Greeley, who was a charter 
member of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, which should encourage us all to do 
what we can to further the interest of the 
science, and thus follow his worthy exam- 
ple. According to some of the present theo- 
ries in vogue to-day, Horace Greeley may 
have been with us to-night. In the words 
of the German philosopher and writer, Dr. 
Gall, we know that wisdom of all kinds 
imprints itself upon the face, and the face 
is an interpretation of the brain behind it. 
We know, by looking at our venerable 
speaker this evening, and judging of his 
face and head, that he thoroughly under- 
stands his business. The soul of man ex- 
pressses itself in his face.” 

Dr. Brandenburg further said that he no- 
ticed that there was a gentleman with them 
this evening from whom they would all like 


to have a few words, as he was one who 
had taken a deep interest in the psycholog- 
ical section of the Medico-Legal Society, 
and had followed the development of Phre- 
nology for many years. He would therefore 
call upon Mr. Clark Bell. 

Mr. Bell said, in part, that he was 
pleased to be present, as he was a great 
admirer of the lecturer and his work. He 
had also given considerable thought to the 
study of Phrenology, and as a young man 
studied the works of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe. He said that it was in 1832 that 
Phrenology began to attract some attention 
in this country, and although science has 
frowned down upon it, he himself had never 
given up his interest or study of the sub- 
ject. Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, were 
the ones to light the torch that has gone 
out into the world to awaken the interest 
of others, while the work has been carried 
on by the Fowler Brothers. He said, in 
1864, when he came to New York, he re- 
membered reading a paper prepared by one 
of the ablest medical writers of that peri- 
od, Dr. Carnican, who was well-informed 
upon the subject of cerebral localization, 
and his theories were along the lines of 
Gall and Spurzheim, and they are accepted 
by the medical world to-day. Every great 
artist should have a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy and Anatomy. He agreed with the lec- 
turer in his criticism of art among the 
Greeks, and believed it could be only under- 
stood from the standpoint that the Greeks’ » 
ideal of beauty showed itself mainly for 
symmetry of form and beauty of face, 
rather than accuracy in form of skull, and 
the conclusion that he had come to was 
that the Greeks sacrificed everything to 
personal beauty. 

It was his pleasure to know Mr. Greeley, 
who was a member of the Union League 
Club in 1864, and he voted for him when he 
was candidate for President. He was a 
grand old man, and studied progressive 
subjects with deep interest, same as Beech- 
er, Chapin, and Brady and O’Connell, col- 
leagues at the bar, and he was glad to hear 
the beautiful tribute of the characteristics 
which the lecturer had given, whom he 
knew so well, and whose busts he had 
made. 

Dr. Brandenburg then called upon the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde to make a few re- 
marks. 

He said: “I have given up an important 
meeting this evening on purpose to hear 
our friend, Mr. MacDonald. He said before 
the lecture that I should be disappointed, 
but I want to say that I have not been dis- 
appointed in the least; in fact, when I 
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come to have gray hairs like our lecturer I 
hope I shall be able to retain as much en- 
thusiasm as he has displayed to-night. He 
is a proof of Phrenology. Here is a man 
who began to study Phrenology at sixteen 
years of age, and has continued to apply it 
to his art all his life. Talk of the brain 
declining in old age; that is not the case 
with our lecturer, who, at eighty, is as vig- 
orous as many men twenty years younger, 
and he has had the courage to defend his 
ideas of truth concerning cerebral localiza- 
tion amid all the false arguments that had 
been raised against it during the greater 
part of his life.” 

He said: “One word with regard to the 
works of Greek sculptors. I have often ob- 
served that the Greek philosopher, Socrates, 
was given the brow of a philosopher in his 
busts, but I cannot help criticising Mun- 
kaesy’s picture of Christ, exhibited every- 
where, which possesses so poor a represen- 
tation of the head of Christ that one would 
hardly know it to be His. His brow was as 
narrow as a hatchet. The day is coming 
when we shall have a new order of sculp- 
ture. Then artists will study the outline 
and form of head along the lines of Phre- 
nology.” 

Of the examinations that were made, the 
chairman, who selected the subjects, re 
marked that the lady described is a Nor: 
wegian, and had been for many years a 
manager of a theatre and thoroughly en- 
joyed executive work. She has never seen 
the examiner before, but every point in the 
examination seemes to fit her character. 
The gentleman examined was a Dane. A 
lady spoke for him, as he did not know 
much of the English language. She said: 
“The examiner has struck him in every 
point, even to some things that I know are 
true that he would not like to admit. him- 
self.” 

The notices were then given out for the 
next meeting, which will be held on Tues- 
day evening, March 7, when it is expected 
that the Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., will 
lecture on “Personal Reminiscences of Her- 
bert Spencer,” and Master Thomas Kerfut 
will sing. 

Miss Fowler’s Wednesday Morning Talks 
were announced for February, the subject 
being “The Psychological Effect of Music 
upon Nervous Diseases.” Patriotic, sacred, 
classical and ballad music, and their effects, 
will be explained through the exercise of 
the executive, intellectual, moral, and so- 
cial faculties. 

The announcement made that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s portrait and sketch appeared in 
the November JouRNAL called for many of 
that number. 

Among those present were Mrs. Le 
Compt, Mrs. Neil, Mr. and Mrs. Glaser, 
Miss Leuth, Miss Donaldson, Mr. Drew, Mr. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. Ahl, Mr. Gilbert 
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White, Mr. George Baker, Dr. Carrie 
Brandenburg, Mr. Tasker, from Iowa, grad- 
uate of 97; Mr. Marsden, graduate of ’97. 
A full report of the lecture will appear 

in the next issue. 
* 


MONTHLY LECTURES. 


At the monthly meeting, March 7 (which 
is the first Tuesday in the month), an ad- 
dress will be given by the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, his subject being “Personal Remin- 
iscences of Herbert Spencer.” His estimate 
of him as a philosopher is in itself of in- 
terest to us all, while his personal knowl- 
edge of the man is of still deeper interest. 
He is a man of great ability, a receptive 
turn of mind, and a most independent 
thinker; though not in the common use of 
the expression, an egotist. Demonstrations 
of Phrenology will be given at the com- 
mencement of the meeting. 





ee ere 
JANUARY TALKS. 


The January Talks given by Miss Fowler 
were “The Psychology of Childhood,” or 
“Phrenology for Teachers,’ “Children’s 
Talents,” “Failings,’ “Habits,” and 
“Sports” were discussed. 

Among the guests of honor whom Miss 
Fowler has had at her morning receptions 
have been Thom R. Bligh, graduate of ’97, 


from Waterbury, Conn.; John P. Wild, 
graduate of ’85 and ’86, of Cambridge, 


Mass.; Mrs. De Coriche, of Brooklyn; B. 
Klein, Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Flagg, of Grand 
Rapids; G. H. Meakin, of Canada; J. W. 
Mallaby and Mrs. Wheeler, from Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y.; Mrs. R. H. Sellers and Mrs. 
R. S. Sellers, Mrs. K. Brooks, of New 
York; Margaret P. Pascal, of the Pascal 
Institute, New York; Mrs. C. E. Munch 
and Mrs. F. Hand, of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Tristram Coffin, Miss M. A. Hammann, 
Miss A. L. Drew, and Mrs. G. H. Griffiths, 
of New York, ete. 

The report of the February talks on “The 
Therapeutical Influence of Music” will be 
given in the April issue. 

The Lenten Talks for March will be upon 
“Phrenology and the Scriptures.” These 
demonstrations of Bible references will be 
upon popular topics, and include many 
thoughts upon the newer lines of interpret- 
ing the various phases and attributes of 
the mind. (1) The Natural and Spiritual 
Man Compared; (2) Friendship and Pa- 
rental Attachment; (3) Courage and 
Energy; (4) Vanity and Pride. The Talks 
reveal truths seldom explained and will go 
into the heart of things. Many persons are 
groping in the dark with regard to how 
some of these attributes of the mind can 
be cultivated and others restrained. Hints 
in regard to these points will be made clear. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
vear, pavable in advance 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Ordets, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS wil: be receiv ed for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco, Cal.— 
Contains an article by the editor, Prof. 
Allen Haddock, on “The Pathetic and 
Comic History of Alan O’Dale.” He has 
always something interesting to give to his 
readers on Phrenology, Health and Human 
Culture. 

“Human Culture’—Chicago, Ill.—Con- 
tains an article on a series of lessons in the 
character-reading art, illustrated with vari- 
ous types of hands. There is an excellent 
picture of Prof. Haddock, whose portrait 
is given to illustrate an article on “Spir- 
ituality, or a Belief in the Hereafter,” by 
Prof. Lundquist. 

“The Book and News-Dealer”—New York 
City—Contains an article on “Popular 
Talks on Law,” “New and Forthcoming 
Books,” and a picture of Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., author of “A Clansman,” also reviews 
of books. 


“Ethological Journal”—London, Eng.— 
Is a new publication which is the official 
organ of the Ethological Society, which was 
started in London on November last. It 
contains the presidential address given by 
Dr. Hollander at the inauguration of the 


, society, and will, we trust, be a power for 


good along educational, ethological, and 
health lines. We extend our hearty good 
wishes for its success. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill—The ques- 
tion, “Are Thoughts Things?” is settled by 
Capt. W. L. Billingsley in an article read 
by the New Psychological Society in Ne- 
braska. This is a theory that we have been 
promulgating for many years, yet many 
persons seem to think that it is a new sub- 
ject because they have only just begun to 
consider it. 

“Character Builder”’—Salt Lake City.— 
Is devoted to the general good of human- 
ity. It is broad in its principles and edu- 
cational in its articles, from the pen of 
John T. Miller and N. Y. Scofield. 

“The American Medical Journal”—New 
York City.—This magazine has been pub- 
lished for thirty-two vears. Its first arti- 
cle this month is by its founder and first 
editor, Prof. G. C. Pitzer, M.D. One in- 
teresting article is on “Acute Affections— 
Bronchitis,” by J. R. Barry, M.D., which is 
an important article, and should be read, 
especially at this time of the year. Dr. 
John V. Shoemaker discusses the abuse of 
drugs to some purpose. 

“The Vegetarian”—Chicago, Ill.—This 
magazine has a number of articles which 
our meat-eating friends would do well to 
ponder. They would then see that there 
are other foods besides beefsteak and onions 
that are good for them to eat, and which 
would, in fact, be better for their health. 

“Mind”—New York City.—Contains two 
articles on music, one by the president of 
the National Society for Musical Thera- 
peutics, which holds its meetings monthly, 
and another article on Richard Wagner. 

“Review of Reviews”—New York City.— 
Is a valuable magazine of reference. It 
gives in a condensed form a concensus of 
the best thought of the month in our mag- 
azines. 
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“Lippincott’s | Magazine”—Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Is an old-established monthly, which 
is kept up to date with its brilliant short 
stories, together with its helpful and se- 
rious articles, which, together, make the 
light and shade of a very popular maga- 
zine. 

“Madame” — Indianapolis, Ind. — This 
magazine from month to month increases in 
size and importance. It has added a prize 
department; which seems to be quite at- 
tractive. 


“The Pacific Tree and Vine”—San Jose, 
Cal.—This is one of the most valuable mag- 
azines we have on gardening, poultry-keep- 
ing, flowers, the family doctor, and it also 
contains stories for our young people. 


“Our Best Words”—Lithia Springs.— 
Contains a picture of John R. Clarke, ora- 
tor, vocalist, etc., also one of Capt. Jack® 
Crawford and announcements of the forth- 
coming meetings in the summer. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” 
Applied to self-education and juvenile in- 
struction. American edition; illustrated. 
By Professor O. S. Fowler. Price, $1. 
Fowler’s Memory goes to the root of the 
subject, and no late work approaches it in 
value. 


“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D.” 
By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. This work prepared at the desire of 
and with the co-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis. 


“The Handbook for Home Improvement.” 
Comprising how to write, how to talk, how 
to behave, and how to do business. Com- 
plete in one volume; 600 pages. Price, $2. 


“The Emphatic Diaglott.” Containing the 
original Greek text of the New Testament, 
with an interlineary word-for-word English 
translation. By B. Wilson. 884 pages. 
Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4. 


“Systematic Memory; or, How to Make 
a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better.” By T. Maclaren. Enlarged and 
improved edition. Price, 60 cents. 


“How to Improve the Memory.” By G. 
H. J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for In- 
temperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. Price, 
by mail, 30 cents. 


“How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, $1. Success in life depends largely 
on never forgetting. 
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What is a Phrenological Examination? is 
asked occasionally by those who are not ac- 
quainted with the claims of Phrenology and 
the method of applying it to the living sub- 
ject. The purpose of a Phrenological Ex- 
amination is to study the temperament or 
constitution in relation to health, talent, 
and character, and how the different vital 
organs are developed and act with each other 
in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next, the Size of the 
Brain and the Quality which the tempera- 
ment gives it; then the developments of the 
different Groups of Organs: those of intel- 
lect, perception, memory, reason; those of 
force and energy; those that give policy, 
prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, refine- 
ment; those that give aspiration, pride, self- 
reliance, ambition; those that give social 
power and affection; and not least, though 
last, the strength and tendency of the moral 
sentiments. 

“Accidents and Emergencies: A Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poison, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing,” ete. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D. 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


“Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure. With Di- 


rections for its Home Application.” By 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 
“Improved Phrenological Bust.” With 


upward of 100 divisions. In chinaware, 
large size. $5, net. In this bust the Phren- 
ological organs are subdivided to indicate 
the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is handsomely modelled 
and beautiful as well as instructive. Sent 
only by express at expense of purchaser. 


“The Diet Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, M.D. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. 


“Science of Life,” $3; by O. S. Fowler. 
For centuries the world has endeavored to 
solve the vexed problem of the mutual rela- 
tions of the sexes, but thousands of the 
wisest of men and women have abandoned 
the effort in despair. It was reserved for 
the present century to throw the greatest 
amount of light upon the subject that it has 
ever received, and at the present day men 
and women hold a truer position toward 
each other than they have ever before occu- 
pied. Each year adds to our store of in- 
formation on the subject, corrects errors, re- 
forms abuses, and places social life on a 
higher and nobler basis. 

The most valuable contribution to this 
subject is the present work, from the pen of 
Professor O. S. Fowler, who was acknowl- 
edged by all classes as one of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents. 
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“Edeology.” A Treatise on Generative 
Life. By Sydney Barrington Elliot, M.D. 


Price, $1.50. “Adeology, though quite new, 
has already become famous. Whole pages 
in many of the largest daily papers, and 
several pages in leading journals have been 
devoted to it. It is most highly recom- 
mended by the press, eminent physicians, 
ministers, and prominent people of all call- 
ings. It is the most authoritative and valu- 
able book on pre-natal influence ever pub- 
lished. It should be carefully read by every 
thinking man and woman. We strongly rec- 
ommend it.”—Medical Brief. 


“The Human Face,” by R. D. Stocker, 60 
cents, has reached a second edition. It is 
a very able text-book on the character of 
the face, and gives a series of rules to the 
beginner, some of which we quote: “In the 
first place, always estimate the predominant 
temperament of the subject and then observe 
in how great a degree the other tempera- 
‘ments are represented. Then regard the 
contours of the head and forehead, and the 
lips and jaw, noticing whether the will, the 
intellect, or the passions dominate charac- 
ter,” etc., ete. 


“Transmission,” by Georgiana B. Kirby, 
50 cents, is full of valuable suggestions, 
and contains many valuable thoughts which 
might profitably be pondered over while 
enjoying the vacation period. It has been 
clearly demonstrated in these modern days 
that nothing is to be had without paying 
the full price. Thus the satisfaction and 
joys of parentage can only be had by the 
study of, and obedience to, natural and spir- 
itual law at the cost of much effort, self- 
denial, and self-control. It has been proved 
that woman has the large balance of power 
in the formation of character. 


“Psychology, the Cultivation of the Mind 
and Will,” by Frank H. Randall, price, 
$1.25. 

“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 
ercises.” By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 

“Marriage: Its Histories and Ceremonies. 
By L. N. Fowler. With a Phrenological 
and Physiological exposition of the func- 
tions for Happy Marriages.” Twenty-second 
edition. 12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1. The first sixty-nine pages of this 
work are devoted to the History of Mar- 
riage and to a description of the various 
methods and customs which different na- 
tions and tribes from the commencement of 
the world to the present time have adopted 
to gratify their sexual nature, with sug- 
gestions in relation to those qualities which 
should and those which should not exist in 
husband and wife, etc. 
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“A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school-life. By Ellen E. Ken- 
yon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


“Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children Ac- 
cording to Froebel and the Kindergarten 
Method.” ‘By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. Trans- 
lated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. One hun- 
dred hints and suggestions to parents con- 
cerning family government, by the trans- 
lator; the Rights of Children, by Herbert 
Spencer. Price, cloth, $1. “We have here 
a book of uncommon and permanent value 
which every woman, every mother, should 
be acquainted with. In each chapter the 
author handles her subject in rich and skil- 
ful language, with much acuteness and ex- 
traordinary technical knowledge, showing 
with great clearness the deficiencies in the 
care and training of children, both in sick- 
ness and health, and gives an abundance of 
most valuable hints, practical directions, 
and excellent counsel. It is a book worthy 
to be ranked with the best that have ever 
been written concerning the training of chil- 
dren.” —Bazar. 

“How. to Grow Handsome.” By D. H. 
Jacques. $1. We hold that it is every 
woman’s duty to be as beautiful as possible. 
Nature intended that she should be the fair 
sex. One of woman’s aims in life should be 
to cultivate the beauty, be it little or much, 
that nature has endowed her with. In doing 
this she increases her power for good in the 
world. Emerson says: “A beautiful woman 
is a practical poet, teaching her savage 
mate, planting tenderness, hope, and elo- 
quence in all whom she approaches.” Read 
“How to Grow Handsome.” 


“The Natural Cure. Consumption, Con- 
stipation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, ‘Colds’ (Fevers), ete. How Sick- 
ness Originates and How to Prevent It. A 
Health Manual for the People.” By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 


“How to Feed the Baby to Make it Healthy 





and Happy: With Health Hints.” By C. E. 
Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 168 
pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


“Life of Dr. Gall,” by J. A. Fowler, con- 
tains an examination of his skull which 
she made when on a visit to the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
and also a portrait of Dr. Gall’s grave, 
Pére La Chaise, and the Anthropological 
Institute. Price, 25 cents. 


“Success and Power, and How to Attain 
It; Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion, 
Soul, Mind, and Body; Human Nature, and 
Its Culture, Founded on the Astrologic and 
Psychologie Principles and Finally Ex- 
pressed Through Phrenology and Physiol- 
ogy,” by W. Rockwell Kent, A.M., A.S.D., 
Ph.D. Price, paper, 25 cents. 
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“New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter”; as manifested in Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in the Hu- 
man Face. Divine. By Samuel R. Wells. 
A comprehensive, thorough, and practical 
work, in which all that is known on the 
subject is systematized, explained, illus- 
trated, and applied. Physiognomy is shown 
to be no mere fanciful speculation, but a 
consistent and well-considered system of 
character-reading, based on the established 
truths of Physiology and Phrenology, and 
confirmed by Ethnology, as well as by the 
peculiarities of individuals. It is no ab- 
straction, but something to be made useful ; 
something to be practised by everybody and 
in all places, and made an efficient help in 
that noblest of all studies—Man. It is 
readily understood and as readily applied. 
Price, $3. 

“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases.” By 
James Manby Gully, M.D. New edition, 
12mo; extra cloth; price, $1.50. Mrs. S. 
E. D. Thompson, Lee, N. H., says: “I can- 
not well express my gratitude for the benefit 
I have received from the book and its au- 
thor’s personal counsel. Condemned to die, 
I am now well. It is truly wonderful how 
the power of resting is increased under the 
influence of the regimen prescribed. I have 
distributed many copies. of this book, and 
have known of a life-long asthmatic cured, 
biliousness removed, perennial hay-fever ban- 
ished for good, and other wonderful changes 
wrought, by means of the regimen formu- 
lated in ‘Natural Cure.’ A friend remarked: 
‘It is full of encouragement for those who 
wish to live in clean bodies.’ Another said: 
‘It has proved to me that I have been com- 
mitting slow suicide.’ ” 


“Science of a New Life.” By John Cowan, 
M.D. A book well worth possessing by every 
thoughtful man and woman. “The Science 
of a New Life,” has received the highest 
testimonials and commendations from the 
leading medical and religious critics; has 
been heartily indorsed by all the leading 
philanthropists, and recommended to every 
well-wisher of the human race. To all who 
are married, or are contemplating marriage, 
it will give information worth hundreds of 
dollars, besides conferring a lasting benefit 
not only upon them, but upon their children. 
Every thinking man and woman should 
study this work. 


“Fruit and Bread.” A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustave Schlickeysen. 
Translated from the German by M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. In addition, it also contains 
a complete and radical cure for intemper- 
ance by the use of a vegetable and fruit 
diet. By Charles O. Groom Napier, F.R.S. 
250 pages. Price by mail, $1. 

“Chastity: Its Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages.” By Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook. Price by mail, cloth, $1. 


[March 


“Digestion and Dyspepsia.” A complete 
explanation of the physiology of the diges- 
tive processes, with the symptoms and treat- 
ment of Dyspepsia and other disorders of 
the digestive organs. Illustrated. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. Bound in muslin; price, $1. 
By far the best work on the subject ever 
published. With fifty illustrations, showing 
with all possible fulness every process of 
digestion, and giving all the causes, and 
directions for treatment of dyspepsia, a dis- 
order which, in its various forms, is the 
cause of nearly all the diseases from which 
the human race is suffering. 


The next session of the American Institute 
of Phrenology commences the first Wednes- 
day in September. For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, care of Fowler & 
Wells Co., 24 East 22d Street, New York. 

“IT received the book, ‘How to Raise 
Fruits.’ I like the book very much.”—P. L., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

“The Art of Living Long,” a new and 
improved English version of the treatise of 
the celebrated Venetian centenarian, Louis 
Cornaro, with Essays by Joseph Addison, 





Lord Bacon, and Sir William Temple. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 
ae = 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
“Thoughts for the Rich.” By Austin 


Bierbower. Price, 25 cents. “He has most 
wealth who has what he can best use, which 
is not always money; and one should learn 
what he wants more than money, and not 
neglect the more needed for the less needed. 
A man is not justified in getting rich who 
will live no better than when he is poor. 
How big a fortune one can use measures 
his capacity, not how big a one he can get. 
There is no clear advantage in getting wealth 
into our own hands, instead of another’s, 
if we do not use it any better than he. 
Most money brings what it is not spent for, 
and one should see that he gets out of wealth 
only what he wants of it. Unless rightly 
used, wealth differs little from poverty.” 


“Psychology and Pathology of Handwrit- 
ing,” by Magdalene Kinsel-Thumm. $2 net. 


Qe 


Life’s currents drift us 
So surely and swiftly on, 
That we scarcely notice the changes, 
And how many things are gone. 
—A. Procter. 
That there should one man die ignorant 
who had capacity for Knowledge,—this I 


call a tragedy. —Carlyle. 
Fear is an instructor of great sagacity. 
—Emerson. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


{eevee 
PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and theu shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.’ 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L.N. FOWLER & CO. - - - - LONDON 



































The .§) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwesteffectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


ts A new bookstore stock for exchange 
for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 
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A Great Offer. for 1905 


MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 

August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








-MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St... NEW YORK 
. Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
thea ers, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, ®2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 





WHAT LAWSON SAYS 


about “ FRENZIED FINANCE” tallies exactly with Redding’s won- 
derful prophecies (made in 1896), which also cover numberless other | 
issues and promise startling surprises for this year and after. His 
proofs ,were gathered from the Bible, Astrology, The Pyramids of 
Egypt, Evolutionary law, a study of existing conditions, and 100 
other important sources, therefore, though different from Lawson’s, 
are also convincing. Get his 396-page book, also his 200-page book 
“M oy | Unveiled,” which sells for $1.00. ‘The two sent post pai 
for iver business man and w age-earner should stndy these 
Semmehabte books as a ineans of avoiding business complications. | 
Send to K, Loomis, INWOOD, N. Y. c ry. 


OUR CHARACTER 


ite Ps ded and Future 








Y 


——. standard size (now 
HAPPY WILLIAM E. TOWN 
14 NEW POEMS 


nth year), edited by 
ELIZABE. TH T 
The present volume will contain, in addition to 
BY 


A N D B E Nautilus isa unique monthly 
ow = and 
many good things by the editors and others, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 














be read from your 
hans pe Mo J on receipt of : 2c. ALSO 13 SPLENDID ARTICLES 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist By FLOYD B. WILSON 
1927 Madison Avenue, New York Author of * Paths to Power.” 

The Nautilus is devoted to the realization of Health. Happi- 
a ness, and Success through mental and physical self-cerelop- 
ment. Gives practical help iu the everyday problems of life. 
Distinctly a magazine of optimism. Cris) , tresh, original, and 


inspiring. Advocates high thinking and rational living, gives 
breathing exercises, hints on diet, exercise, et 


“HELPFUL AS A FINE SERMON, and entert ngas a 


A New Poster 


; $ comic opera,” says E. S. Murray. 
Size, 19 x 24 inches HENRY woop SAYS in a letter to Mrs. Towne: “1 ar 
e mare and » 0. mpressed by the splendid rk that y wt 
Just the thing for Lecturers | J vii‘ sodinsnhesettain ee" 
to use in billing a town or ELERT HUBBARD SAYS: : ‘ The Ne ted n it pe b 
new shell is Fxtra Choice s a printer edveire tand as 
illa . a man who thinks a wee 1 ¢ BR sod wd! ‘ 
bs se, ortor evenin enter THE sv BSCRIPTION PRICE IS ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR, 
tainment. Space left for and we'll send vou 14 numbers for the price ‘yoy 


send your order NOW, 
| OR SEND TEN CENTS first for a four-mounths’ 


| subscription, 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
DEPT. 5, HOLYOKE. MASS. 


date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York | 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


MIND-POWER 


AND 


HOW TO GET IT 
BY 


K. T. ANDERSON 


I. The Web of Worry. 


II, Pull up the Weeds. 
III. How to Grip the Good. 
IV. Focus your Powers. 

The Author says:--In publishing this booklet it 
has beei) my aim not only to appeal to those already 
versed in the principles of Higher Thought, but also 
to the general reader who takes an interest in the un 


folding of his own life—and of these there must surely 
be many. 


PRICE 25 CENTS POSTPAID 


FOWLER &WELLS CO. | 


24 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 





CORNS 


Hygienically Dislodged 


Scientific Americans Improved 
Modern Proe-ss 





Mr. CHARLES B. HAMILTON, 


Savannah, Ga 
DEAR SIR: 


T have used your appliance for my feet and have 
found it to be as represented I cheerfully and heart- 
ily recommend it. Yours truly, 


Rev. D. 8S. Edenfield Judge Samuel Reynolds 
Wm. Bohan, firm Bohan & Derby 

Chas. A. Gradot F. H. Golden 

J. M. Black Dx. H. T. O'Conner 
R. L. Holland, Dixon Lumber Co. 
E. E. Behnken, Southern Pine Co. 

W. H. Cosgrove J. E. Cummings 
R. L. Titcomb, Timber Inspector 

J. J. Monohan W. L, Salter 


J.J. Dana T .W. Ivey 

John T. Bennett W. P. M. Pierce } 
R. B. Davis C. J. Morse 

M. Patterson D. N. Harris 

L P. Morgan Ed. L. Byck 


Frank McDermott 





What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 


helps is useful. 


The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. 
papers for. Boys. 
108 pp. popular ed_, 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 


A series of practical 
By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 











The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benefit 
to the lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 
question, ‘‘What career: '—7he Beacon, Boston. 


It 1s a valuable book for parents who have young 
boys to launch on life’s business stream.— 7e/egram, 
Harrisburg. 


It 1s yust what parents need, that they may be able 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price 


upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive ; 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 


what 


be their Iife-work, and every young man should read 
and study i carefully.—Heradd, Erie, N, Y 


The advice isso practical and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man abou’ 
to enter upon a career.--Geyer's Stationer. 


Many fathersand mothers, and many young men, 
blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such informa 
tion as 1s here given,—Jélvstrated Christian Weekly 


in cloth 75c. Address . 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, ae systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
h 


natural and scientific methods. No d 


ristian family home. 44 years in this work, 


No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, Norra Water Gar, Monrok Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence sulicited. 
H. M. Hitrcucock, M.D., Prop. 





We wish to establish New 
Thought libraries in all towns 


Librarians 
W and villages in the United States 
anted where this paper circulates. The 


size of the library will depend upon the size and needs 
of each town. We therefore wish to at once secure the 
services of someone (man or woman) in every town 
who will act as librarian. We will pay liberally for 
this service, and the library can be kept either in some 
centrally located home, drug store or other place of 
business. All towns desiring these libraries should 
see that the name of some reliable party_is furnished 
us at once. 


Address at once 
THE LOTOS LIBRARY 
Battin 
Soothing Syrup Moris ro 
THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL P 
WIND COLiG, et is the BEST REMEDY 
Sold by ‘ean in every part of the 
world. 


150 Fifth Ave. New York 
Mrs. Winslow’s bes, been need, for 
CESS, IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOPTENS 

» CURE 
FOR DIAR 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 











MARRED BEAUTY 























THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 

Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton befure making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 











J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet = 














FOR PENCIL QUALITY 


DIXON’S 


Go to any good dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS or send us 
10 cts. in stamps for samples worth twice the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supphes. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 


MME. BENOIT’S 


Russian Depilatory 


REMOVES 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blistering, discoloring, 
or leaving any blotch, signs, or other ill 
effect on the skin. 
instantaneous, harmless remedy. 


It is an effective, 


Send for Booklet Giving Full Information. 


Mme. P. BENOIT, 2 East 42d Street. New York City 
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A Handsome 
Special Drawings 
Colo red —_— ow The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 
S ym bol ical H ead the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. Mounted on 
canvas and rollers, $1.00. 





From New and 





A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 


Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


24 East 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B. C., Eng. 
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Poultry for Profit 


A few hens in the back rard, or on_ the farm, paving 
the grocr’s bill ; a flock of hens on four acres, paying 
$1,500 annually : a poultry ranch with 5,000 hens, paying 
a@ net annual profit of $5,000, are described in our Cor- 
respondence Course in Poultry Crultur:, wnd the exact 
methods for attaining these results wre tanght, First 
lesson and alt use eke nya aioe request. 

je Pacific Tree an ne 
Correspondence School ‘ San Jose, Cal. 





The World’s New Thought Journal 
NOW 

A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON 
Brown, Editor. $1.00 per year. 

With the: Phrenological Journc: and Science of 
Health, $1.50 per year. his offer holds good for 
six months. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street New York 





SOCIALISM 
THE CREATEST QUESTION of the 
GREATEST ACE of HISTORY 
Study it by Correspondence 


Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction ; Five Dollars 
for one year. 


209 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas. 
The Pittsburg, Pa. 
Christian Advocate 


now claims a circulation of over thirtys 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- 
vertising medium. It is a large 32-page 
paper, and is furnished at the low price of 
$1.00 per year. Sample copies free. 


READ THIS AND DO IT QUICK 


The Modern Farmer, 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Agricultural Epitomist, 
The Mayflower, and 
Ten Beautiful Bulbs 


All one year 50c. Modern Farmer, Box G, St. Joseph, Mo. 








A New Design in Callipers | 


These are used for measuring heads in various ways, 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any 
given organ, also the width or length of the head, 


PRICE, $2.50 


SUGGESTION 


A Magazine of the New Psychology 


Sworn Statement of January, 1905 


Circulation 
TO ADVERTISERS: 
This is to certify that the bona-fide circulation of 


the January SUGGESTION for 1905 is twenty thousand 

copies, and that to the best of my knowledge and be- 

lief this edition will be (or sale on 5,000 news-stands in 
this country and Canada by December 20, :g04. 

Signed, ELMER ELLSwWorRTH CAREY, 

Manager SUGGESTION PUB. CO. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this the seventh 

day of December, A.D.. nineteen hundred and four, 





Address American Socialist College, | 


in the city of Chicago, County of Cook, State of Illi- | 


nols. 
CHARLES M. ULtom, Notary Public, 


[Seat] 3901 Cottage Grove Ave, 


PHYSICIANS 

MINISTERS 

STATESMEN 
ALL SAY 


the J, B. L. CASCADE the only ration- 
al and pleasant method of taking inter- 
nal baths—the latest and simplest form 





of eradicating disease and disease-pro- 
ducing germs from the human body. 
To fully appreciate this common sense 
treatment one should read Dr. Tyrrell's 
latest work. entitled ** The What, The 


Why, The Way.”’ This book not only 
explains in full detail the merits of the 
J. B. L. Cascade system, but it gives 
extracts from letters received from fam- 
ous physicians, noted ministers, and 
statesmen of international prominence, 
lauding Dr. Tyrrell’s methods. This 
book is free. Address 


Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute 
Dept. 83K 1562 Broadway, New York 








HOW TO 


Wake the Solar Plexus 


A unique book which teaches that the Solar 
Plexus is thesun center of the human 
body—a store house of energy and power. 
When this center is aroused to activity it radiates 
life and strength to the whole body. The book 
gives deep breathing exercises of great 
value. and will help to outgrow fear and worry 
and develop concentration, thus promoting 
mental. strength and poise. The book is 
highly endorsed by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
and many others. Price 25c. Sendnow. Address 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. 18, Holyoke, [lass. 








YE QUAINT [YJAGAZINE 


ODD, QUEER AnD CURIOUS 
Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 
ments. Fortunate and Unfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 
by AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 

@ magazine is profusely illustrated 

4 with half-tone pictures of peculiar things, 
eople, places, curious and comical situa- 
jons.etc’. LIBERAL PRIZES ARE GIVEN 


for which 
Every YEARLY subscriber is given 


AN ASTROLOCICAL 
DELINEATION FREE 


Not a ready printed affair, but one made expressly for 
—_ Sena ateof es giving hour and place if known, 
e year S0c, six months 25c. 
Positively no free copies: TRIAL TRIP _10 CTS. 
QUAINT PUBLISHING Co, 
Room 22, 7 St. PaulStreet, Boston, Masa, 
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THE BEST WINTER RESORT 


The Walter Sanitarium 
WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Ouly 92 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadeiphia, without change. _ 


Booklet. 





YOU CAN’T BE SICK 


in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
realized ** Return te Nature.”’ I don’t know another 
book in the world that solves the whole health question 
80 conspicuously as this one does ; and a part of my busi- 
ness is handling the World’s best literature on Health, 
Success, aud Happiness Of course :ou’ve outgrown 
drugs. Perhaps you’ve followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, Hydropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture or Suggestion. You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. So I want to tell 
you something. ‘*‘Return to Nature”’’ is as far 
ahead of Nature Cure as Nature Cure is in 
advance of Drugs. it unfolds a s\stem of home 
treatment tbat is absolutely uniqne—in its sieapiicity. 
economy, certainty, safet,:, and delight. You'll be hape 

ier—not merely bealthier—from the verv first trial. 

our doubts, \ our cares, \ our worries—as well as your ail- 
ments—will simply melt away, never to reappear. 
know, lecause we're prov ing it wherever * Return to 
Nature” is being tried. I’d like to be more explicit, but 
there isn’t space, A little circular tells just what and 
why and how “ Return to Nature” regenerates. Won’t 
— on fe forit? Astamp bringsit. The book costs $2.00 
and 

Anybod: interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
several bits of tlealth literature—incl ding a cop: of my 
magazine, with a cataloune of delicious Foods, inspiring 
Books, aud the like. I hope you’re that body. 





BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 590th St, New York City 





ANNA JEWELL 


Pupil of the great artist, Raoul Pugno, Paris, France 


Cordially invites you to attend her annual pupils’ 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday evening, March 
3d, 1905. Miss Jewell will be assisted by Isidore 
Moskowitz and Miss Grace Davis. 

Steinway Piano used. 

24 Enat 22d Street, New Vork City 





TELEPATHY 


Mental Telegraphic Communication ; 
What it is, and how it is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


‘* The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do not exhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts.".—Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 50 cents 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, - NEW YORK 
— you Think. 


THE MAZDAZNAN ‘ic'y3e hits 


Thinkers for Mental and Physical Development. 
OTOMA'-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
Whose Writings and Teachings have aroused the 

World. 
Send fora sample copy and descriptive literature of his 
Work and become acquainted to 


THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3016 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lucifer—Son of the Morning. 


Briyhtest and Best of the Sons of the Morning, 
Dawn on our Darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star in the East the Horizon Adorning, 
Guide us to TRUTH as in Nature Arrayed. 
lucifer Stands for Truth // tthout Fig Leaves! 
Lucifer St inds for Light against Darkness—** No Darkness 
but ly Shakespeare. 
lucifer Stands for Reason against Superstition. The Worst 
of all Superstitions are those that Cluster round Sex, the Creative 
Principle of all Life. 


is a magazine to 





snorance.”’ 


Lucifer Stands for Freedom against Slarery—ALL slaveries, 
but especially against the Oldest and Hardest to Kill of all the 
forms of Slavery, the Enslavement of Womanhood and Mother 
hood in the Sex Kelation—the Conjugal Relation. 

lucifer Stands for the Right to Be Born Well—Incomparably 
the Most Important of All Human Rights. 

lucifer Stands for Courage—The Courage of Conviction, and 
for Manly yet Courteous Expression of Honest Opinion. 

It is the Latin 
Webster's 


Lucifer is NO Profane or Satanic title 
Luciferus, the Light Bringer, the Morning Star™ 
Dictionary, 1886, page 1621. 

“The application of this passage [Reference to Lucifer in 
Isaiah] to Satan and the apostate angels, is one of those gross 
perversions of sacred writ which so extensively obtain and which 
are to be traced to a proneness to seek more in a given passage 
than it really contains—A disposition to be influenced by sound 
rather than sense and animplicit faith in received interpretat ons, 

Same, page 992. 


It seems to say 
Geo. T. Bondies, 


“Send me your LUCIFER—I like the Name. 
to Old-time Superstitions, / urn you all up!” 
1885. 

LUCIFER is a Double Column, Eight-page Journal, now in 
its Twenty-lifth Year; Printed on Fine Book Paper, New and 
Clear Ty pe, Published Fortnightly at soo Fulton Street, Chicago, 
U.S. A.; Contributed to by leading Thinkers in Every Quarter 
of the Globe. Price One Dollar Per Year of 26 Numbers. Two 
Sample Copies and Descriptive Catalogue of Books in the Line 
of Sex Reform, Sent on Application to Any One Sending Five 


} Cents in Stamps tor Postage. 


In writing to advertixers please mention The Phrenvlogical Journal! 
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4& MIRROR OF THE MIND 
Page 32, 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 


Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur- 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 





RE A ID aiictetintciniiniasinininseviniiaiaiaannnd - 
















Circumference of Head..... sbapdbuddustsriedeidlcaiiemeaee 
Height of Per son..ccccccsercevseeevees Ri cvcacenepeatanonaes 
General Weight with ordinary clothing....cccccceseeeees 


Size Around Chest, Just umder ATMS. .....0.cceeeeeee 





Size Around the Waist.......s...000 ENChES, A Ze...ceeseeeee ‘. 





Caller Of FIGEP......ccccesseecececcees ca DP icsscunccsesuvecsaien 


Complex tOn.eceeee veveees (anionted WOOITEG sis és cassesewrsenscces 





Extent of Education...... .... onelisieitedielh siden siehgiibedeieaatiabiiaiic 
COCR BIBI G 5005 00: siinissinincinnsesiiieneunpeemamnseaial 


Fo ee ee 











Number of portratts sent ..cccccccccesecee which with de 


scription are to be returnea to 





Name .... 

Post-Office... 
Cacia tivisneis 16 ssuncvcanvessnends 
State... 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE. 8 CENTS 




















